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Home -Life of the American Pipit 
By WILLIAM GROSS, Brunswick, Maine 
With Photographs by the Author 


O most nature-lovers in this country the Pipit is known only as a migrant, 
T: bird that nests in the North and winters in southern United States and 

southward to Central America. No doubt you have heard its shrill voice, 
which fills the countryside with cheer in the spring and autumn, even if you 
have not seen the bird. Its song is as bright and colorful as its plumage is dull 
and somber. But what of its life on the barrens of Labrador and Greenland? 
Little is known of its nesting habits because most of the ornithologists who 
have traveled to Labrador have generally interested themselves in collecting, 
or in studying the larger sea-birds, and seemed to neglect little creatures such 
as the Pipit, which I found ex- 
tremely interesting and fasci- 
nating. 

It was my good fortune to be 
able to spend three months of 
the summer of 1931 on the Ca- 
nadian Labrador coast with a 
party of ornithologists studying 
and photographing the birds. 
Much of my time was passed on 
Saint Mary’s Island, one of an 
archipelago of five islands that 
lie off the coast about twenty 
miles from Harrington harbor. 
The island is a large, barren, 
rocky formation with a scant 
plant-growth, chiefly a heavy, 
mossy tundra which covers most 


hp ; : ‘% THE NEST WITH ITS BISTER-BROWN EGGS, 
of its interior. The island is SITUATED IN THE THICK CARPET OF THE 
famous for its great colonies of LABRADOR TUNDRA 
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Auks, Murres, and Puffins which nest by thousands in the crags and crevices of 
the cliffs along the wave-beaten shore. While other members of the party went 
in search of the more spectacular sea-birds, I looked for the Pipits. 

After a tramp of a mile to the northern end of the island I discovered my 
first nest. A tragedy might have resulted, for I nearly stepped upon it when 
the bird fluttered out and warned me. I fell to my hands and knees and 
eagerly peered into the nest to find three eggs heavily spotted with bister 
brown. What a find! It was so cleverly constructed that at even a short 
distance it appeared to be merely a hole in the ground. There was a little 
roof of crowberry (Empetrum nigrum) over the front which protected the 
nest from view, as well as from the chill winds and rain. It was constructed 
of dried grasses which were carefully woven and moulded to form a soft and 
very comfortable home. Judging from its size one might doubt whether the 
nest were large enough to hold the full complement of eggs, much less the 
young. The nest was surrounded by various plants, including the bunchberry 
(Cornus canadensis), starflowers (Trientalis borealis), Labrador-tea (Ledum), 
bake-apple (Rubus), and various dwarfed low, creeping shrubs such as birch 
and juniper. Later I found two other nests in almost identical surroundings. 

The following morning I carried a portable metal blind to the nest in order 
to photograph and to make an intimate study of the birds at close range. Upon 
arriving, much to my delight, a fourth egg was found to have been added to 
the three I had noted the day before. I erected the blind immediatedy, since the 
bird seemed fearless and exhibited no alarm at my presence. I brought up 
materials to construct the blind and though at times I was within a few feet 
of the nest, the bird remained. The building of the blind was a strenuous task 


THE MALE WITH AN INSECT IN ITS BEAK, APPROACHING THE NEST 
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THE FEMALE PIPIT STEALTHILY RETURNING TO HER NEST 


and it was dark before I was through. The next day, for fear of disturbing. the 
bird too much, I remained away, save for one visit when I discovered one more 
egg, making five in all. This proved to be the complete set for this as well as for 
two other nests which I had under observation. It may be assumed that the 
bird laid an egg each day for five days as evidenced by the last two, but of this 
I cannot be certain. 

I spent the entire following day in the blind observing the actions of the 
two birds at the nest. Incubation seemed to have commenced with the laying 
of the last egg, as the bird was incubating practically the entire time. I entered 
the blind at eight o’clock, just as the sun was breaking through heavy fog that 
overhung the island. One of the birds was much concerned about my presence 
and uttered a sharp, disapproving note something like cheep or a high-pitched 
pheep. It continued for some time after I entered the blind but finally ceased 
altogether. The bird which I thought might be the male called several 
times from its perch on a rock directly behind the blind, which caused the 
nesting bird to leave. Both birds then uttered a series of protesting chirps, but 
after about two minutes the bird which I presumed to be the female, because 
of its characteris ic behavior, returned to the nest. A little later I lifted the 
rear flap of my blind, where I found the male guarding the entrance. As soon 
as he espied me leaving, the little warrior chirped loudly and launched attacks 
at me until I again entered the blind to encourage him. As soon as I was con- 
cealed the demonstration ceased. 
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The next day I was able to prove that only one bird did the incubating by 
putting some red dye on a leaf beside the nest to mark the bird. The plan 
worked splendidly for when she sat on the leaf her breast was colored with a 
bright patch of red. As soon as the bird left, the leaf was removed, and there- 
after it was very easy to distinguish the otherwise very similar birds. At noon 
the male perched upon a rock behind the blind and called for his mate. I turned 
toward him and observed that he had a huge dragon-fly in his bill. Finally, 
the female reluctantly left her nest and flew to the caller. He fed her on the spot, 
making much ado about it. After the dragon-fly was disposed of the birds went 
to a near-by pool to drink water caught in a shallow cavity of the rock hewn 
by Mother Nature. Her thirst quenched, she returned immediately to her nest. 
At intervals of five to ten minutes, from twelve until one o’clock, the male 
brought various fly-like insects and several dragon-flies to her. These feeding 
operations were reénacted many times to the minutest detail during the course 
of that hour. After that time until five o’clock there was no action whatsoever 
on the part of the Pipits. But at five o’clock the feeding activities began again 
and the same procedure was followed, even to the drinking of the water after 
each course of the meal. 

About seven that evening I heard the beautiful song rendered by the male. 
He was calling his mate, but not for food this time. Instead, the female left her 
nest and they went off together to enact a most interesting performance. 
They carried on a lively courtship in which the male proudly displayed his 
aéronautic ability by flying almost vertically in the air, meanwhile bursting 
out with an exuberant song. As he flew he worked his wings so fast that they 
produced an indistinct blur. When he had risen as a helicopter to a considerable 
height, he swooped down in a vertical dive. He came out of his plunge as he 
neared the ground, and landed beside his mate. It was an amazing performance 
and I was convinced his song is vastly superior to that of the Lark. The court- 
ship continued until nine o’clock, when the female returned to her nest. I 
observed this activity many times and it took place at nearly the same time 
each evening. It was a welcome diversion to the female, who, I suspect, was 
weary with the tedious work of incubating the eggs. Upon returning to the 
nest she always turned the eggs over carefully and tucked them under the 
feathers of her breast. She hesitated on this occasion. and peered at one of the 
eggs. It was the one which had accidentally come in contact with the dye used in 
marking the bird. She viewed the bright red dye with grave suspicion. The 
next day the egg was gone and apparently she had removed it in some way, 
but how remains a mystery. The loss of the egg did not seem to affect her, but 
it did me, and thereafter I resolved to use dye with more care in marking birds. 

One night I slept in the blind to make observations. I soon fell asleep, even 
though my bed was of rock. About two o’clock in the morning I awoke miserably 
stiff and cold. I noticed that the bird felt the coldness also, as she was all 
huddled up with her feathers sticking out. Her head was thrust beneath the 
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feathers of her breast for warmth. The male was not in sight during the night 
and did not appear until six, when I heard him break into song from the summit 
of a near-by ridge. He appeared to have fared much better than I had during 
the night. There was no feeding until noon. The female remained on the nest 
continuously for fifteen hours without food or water. 

The bird had become very tame and confiding during the short time I had 
worked with her. She allowed me to place my hand within a few inches of her 
before being frightened off the nest. Instead of dashing away at such times she 


THE FEMALE PIPIT PERMITTED ME TO PLACE MY HAND WITHIN AN INCH OF HER NEST 


would merely walk a few steps to one side. If I insisted on staying near the 
nest she would defiantly fly at me and attempt to drive me away. After a few 
days she would return to the nest, apparently unconcerned at my presence 
only a few feet away. We became quite well acquainted and she put more 
and more trust in me each day. 

On July 8, fourteen days after the last egg was laid, the event of events 
happened. The eggs were hatching! It was early morning and the dawn brought 
to life the thousands of sea-birds in the rookeries of the cliffs below, as well as 
the Pipits and Horned Larks on the tundra. As I approached the nest I saw 
neither of the two adults but heard one of them calling in the distance. I was 
somewhat worried at their absence, but seeing the tiny young with tufts of gray 
down overjoyed me. I entered the blind and the female returned almost im- 
mediately to brood the young, for it was very chilly. The maleseemed enraptured 
with this event in his household and gave vent to his feelings by vigorous singing 
all through the morning. On one occasion the female left unannounced and 
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THE FEMALE PASSING BY WITHIN A FEW INCHES OF THE AUTHOR 
ON HER WAY TO THE NEST 


disappeared over the bank. Meanwhile, the male came with the fleshy part of 
a spider for the young. When he found his mate gone he appeared bewildered, 
and instead of feeding the young, went back to his favorite rock and earnestly 
called until she returned. The female went directly to the nest to brood the 
young, whereupon the male followed her and delivered the food after she was 
settled on the nest. The mother crushed the spider in her mandibles and fed 
it in small amounts to each youngster. A few minutes later she seemed to 
regurgitate some more food, which no doubt she had obtained when away from 
the nest. The young were given nourishment every two or three minutes 
throughout the day. The male brought all manner of insects, from minute 
gnats to enormous dragon-flies. 

During the four days that I observed the feeding habits I discovered that 
the male brought all of the food for both female and young, whereas the female 
did most of the feeding. Both birds thus shared in the domestic labors of rearing 
the young, and each had some appointed tasks to perform. I was obliged to 
leave the island with the rest of the party and hence was unable to watch the 
young birds leave home. The young grew rapidly, according to the warden 
who watched the nest daily for me and reported that the young left eleven days 
after hatching. It was a keen disappointment that I could not remain longer 
with these birds, to whom I became very much attached during my stay on 
that bleak and rugged island. As I noted the Pipits migrating through Maine 
last autumn, my thoughts went back to the summer homes of these birds that 
I had visited on Saint Mary’s Island. 


Confusions of an Economic Ornithologist 


By W. L. McATEE, In Charge Food Habits Research, United States Biological Survey 


CERTAIN adage should be modified to state ‘“There are two (or more) sides 
’ In the field of economic biology there may be not 

only two sides to every question, but further sides, and sides, and sides, 
each of which may be vehemently supported by fervent, yes, even fanatical 
adherents. With the thought of shedding light on this state of affairs, now 
apparently a secret so far as the ornithological public is concerned, and with 
the hope of possibly eliciting a modicum of sympathy for the economic worker, 
there are here presented some of the pros and cons of a few of the burning 
questions of the day. 


to every question.’ 


BIRDS AS ‘VERMIN’ 


Hawks and Owls.—Certainly the Hawk and Owl problem is entitled to a 
prominent place among these lively issues. These birds have numerous friends 
but certainly also many implacable enemies, some of whom go so far as to say 
that the only good Hawks are the dead ones, and who proceed, to the best of 
their ability, to make all Hawks ‘good.’ Folks are certainly ‘sot’ in their 
opinions on birds of prey, and despite wide-spread distribution of educational 
material for more than a generation, public prejudice against these birds seems 
almost ineradicable. 

As ‘Exhibit A’ of things that confuse the economic ornithologist there are 
here reproduced expressions of some of the widely varying views on the pre- 
dacious bird problem. 


An Ohio architect writes: 

“We have a few domesticated Pigeons in a dove-cote near our residence.... We have 
been greatly troubled by Hawks swooping down and killing them off. Can you tell us any 
way in which we could successfully combat the Hawks?” (November, 1931.) 


On the other hand, a Detroit ornithologist reports that the attempt of the 


city authorities to shoot a Duck Hawk that was preying on Pigeons aroused: 


“considerable sentiment in favor of the Hawk as against the filthy Pigeons. The Pigeons, 
having practically no natural enemies, have increased until the down-town area is little more 
than a Pigeon roost. As for myself, 1 hope we have bigger and better Hawks, as long as they 
continue to operate there.” (January, February, 1931.) 


A Texas farmer states: 


“T am very badly in need of a reliable remedy to be used in exterminating Hawks. I am 
troubled with the type of Hawk called ‘Blue Darter’.... The only thing I have not used 
endeavoring to rid myself of this pest is poison. I mention this because he cannot be shot or 
trapped.” (January, 1931.) 


But a woman in California writes: 


“T would like to see falconry revived to control trouble with small birds in orchards— 
bad here.” (January, 1932.) 
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An Arkansas manufacturer is sure that 
“Unless a state-wide campaign is launched against Hawks it will be impossible to raise 
domesticated fowl.” (February, 1931.) 


While a Quebec correspondent contributes the following good words: 
“The writer has kept in close touch with Hawks during the past twenty years and thinks 
these wild and interesting birds should be better protected.” (August, 1931.) 


An Indiana manufacturer and hunting club member informs us that: 

“Hungarian Partridges and Quail were plentiful until two years ago. We find the remains 
of birds that have been killed by Hawks, we presume, and have many times scared up Hawks 
just after killing the birds. In one section we know of 60 to 75 birds that have disappeared 
within the last three months. These birds were not killed by hunters. In four or five cases 
our members have seen Hawks catch and kill Quails and Pheasants. Do you think it would 
be advisable to offer a bounty for the Hawks? .... We shall endeavor to get our county 
commissioners to offer this bounty. We should like to have you write the letter in such a way 
that we may present it to our county commissioners, and if they will not pay the bounty, our 
Club will.” (March, 1928.) 


An Indiana coéperator who does not have the vermin complex states his 
point of view as follows: 

“A local sportsmen’s organization has proposed a drive against our Hawks and Owls, 
including the beneficial species. ... I feel that we must make a fight to save our beneficial 
Hawks and Owls from becoming extinct, before it is too late.” (January, 1932.) 


A Rhode Island sportsman appeals for aid against Hawks: 
“T am on the vermin committee of the. . . .Sportsman’s Club. I am writing to you because 
I know you will be very willing to give me information of game destruction by vermin. . . . 
I would be highly pleased if you will give me full information of the destruction of game by 
each of the following (names certain Hawks and Owls, Crows, cats, foxes, and the red squirrel) 
I will read your letter to the members of the Club at the next meeting, so please write 
it so that it will make a great impression on the members, make them realize the harm done 
by vermin, make them determined to go out and get the vermin.” (May, 1931.) 


An Indiana woman holds very different views on the ‘vermin’ question: 

“T am terribly worked up over the move in Indiana to try to exterminate all Hawks and 
Owls as vermin. ... I cannot help thinking that all this propaganda is put out by the manu- 
facturers of munitions to sell their wares. ... The Cooper’s Hawk and the Sharp-Shinned 
are the only varieties here which have a bad name, yet all the others are on the killers’ list. . . . 
Hoping to receive whatever literature you have to check these human ‘vermin’ who threaten 
our wild life, I am’”’— (April, 1930.) 


Jays—A brief sample of the Jay controversy follows. 


The following remarks by a California lumber dealer should be called to the 
attention of the authors of ‘Animal Life in the Yosemite,’ so that they can re- 
vise their bird list: 

“We .... would suggest that if the Park Service intends to have any bird-life in Yosemite 
Valley outside of Blue Jays, they ought to do something to exterminate the Blue Jays in that 
particular spot. I have heard a number of people remark that the Blue Jays are practically 
the only bird-life in Yosemite Valley.” (March, 1927.) 
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When, however, it comes to regulating Blue Jays, a Californian wants to be 
heard, and she is worth hearing: 

“Tf the idea is to protect birds, it would be more practical to trap the hunters. The Cala- 
veras Gun Club went out one day not long ago and shot 1500 Blue Jays, then celebrated this 
heroic deed by a large dinner with the 1500 Jays piled up in front of the Club. Nice work for 
full-grown men, wasn’t it? But I didn’t hear anything about traps for them as yet.” (March, 
1930.) 


LAWS FOR AND AGAINST EAGLES 


Eagles are birds of prey, but the fact that one of them is the National emblem 
gives the controversy concerning these birds a special status. Even a threat of 
conflict between territorial and National sovereignty has enlivened recent chap- 


ters of the Eagle debate. 


An Idaho game warden, stirred by the pending bill for National protection 
of Eagles, complained: 

“The Eagle is one of the most destructive birds that we have in our state. It is very 
detrimental to our game animals, such as mountain sheep, mountain goats, and also young 
deer. I would urgently request that you use your influence in seeing that these bills do not 
become a law, as the State of Idaho is very much interested in seeing these bills defeated.” 
(May, 1930.) 

While a South Carolina game warden implored: 

“Can’t you get busy and see my friend, our good President Hoover, and get our Eagle so 
protected that not one will be killed?”” (December, 1930.) 


Concerning the much agitated Alaska Eagle bounty law, an Arizona news- 
paper that evidently is in sympathy with the territorialists says: 

“The Alaska legislature has passed an act providing for a bounty on Eagles for the past 
seventeen years. It might be presumed that the people of Alaska who are on the ground 
floor, as it were, know more about the habits and economic value of the Eagle than members 
of Congress. ... However, there will be plenty of bureaucrats in Washington whose knowl- 
edge of Alaska conditions is little more than nothing, who will assure Congress that the 
Alaska legislature and citizens are all wet, and that their information... . should be dis- 
regarded.” (April, 1930.) 

At the same time, a Natural History Society from the same state (Arizona) 
passed a resolution condemning the law: 

“We are completely and strongly opposed to the payment of bounties on the American 
Eagle and we urge the passage of the bill now before Congress which will put a stop to that 
senseless performance.” (May, 1930.) 


Naturally Alaska newspapers were not backward in supporting the local 
side of the controversy, one of them defending it as follows: 


“Tt’s altogether possible and may be very probable that we lose our minds up here in 
Alaska. ... The busybodies. ... wish to protect the Eagle.... We must be calm. We must 
be cool and considerate. We must be considerate first because the busybodies have such a 
different viewpoint from ours. They mean well, but do they understand? Can they under- 
stand when living in the farthest East and attempting to make laws for the farthest West? 
Would they like our meddling in their Down East problems? Why can’t they let us figure out 
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our troubles here in the North and West?.... If we want to kill Eagles, for any reason, must 
we listen to someone who knows nothing about Eagles?”’ (May, 1930.) 


But an Oregon woman who would rout all Eagle enemies says: 

“The Eagle is so fast decreasing in numbers as to be soon extinct. Alaska and some states 
give a bounty on dead birds and in no state has he proper protection. ... Why call him the 
Emblem of Freedom when he is not legally entitled to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’? 
Why honor him by a place on National seals, medals, shields, coins, etc., when we care so 
little for him that we allow him to be done to death. . . . for a dollar bill or idle ‘sport’?’”’ (Feb 
ruary, 1930.) 

ENGLISH SPARROW 


A wordy war over the so-called English Sparrow was waged by an earlier 
generation of ornithologists, and probably is not renewed now only because of 
lack of fiery leaders for the factions. At any rate, opinions among the rank and 
file still are emphatically divided and diverse. In illustration we cite the follow- 
ing views. 

A Massachusetts bird-lover writes of the English Sparrow as something 
utterly undesirable: 

“TI feel this morning I have come to the parting of the ways. I have fed the outdoor birds 
for four years. Of course, one draws in the undesirable with the desirable, so I have about 
75 Sparrows at the present time.... They pester my Kinglets, Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, Juncos, Swamp Sparrows—all my nice birds—so much that I am now feeding King- 
lets and Chickadees upon my window. Even then I must watch every minute.... I am 
sorry to trouble you, but I love my nice birds, and want to help them. And the fact is, I am 
about desperate.” (January, 1931.) 

While a real-estate dealer from Pennsylvania apparently positively yearns 
for Sparrows: 

“Can you give me information on what kind of bird-house I should build for the English 
Sparrow? These birds are resident here the year ’round. I have tried for three years to get 
them to nest in my yard and have so far failed. ... This request may appear irregular, but 
I hope the irregularity will be offset by my anxiety to accomplish what I started to do. 

I am determined to have these birds in my yard.” (September, 1928.) 

An Illinois Boy Scout executive thinks Sparrow extermination would be a 
good activity for his boys, as he says: 

“The Scouts of the .... Council, Boy Scouts of America, in coéperation with the civic 
communities here, have undertaken the elimination of the English Sparrow in our com- 
munities because of their increasing numbers and the decreasing numbers of song-birds. . . . 
We would be pleased to have all available information.” (April, 1928.) 

However, the proprietor of a Wisconsin Lumber Company, living in New 
York, condemns any effort to teach young people that the Sparrow is harmful. 
He writes: 

“T notice an item in the newspapers recently from your Department, describing cruel, 
not to say barbarous, contraptions for trapping English Sparrows. The Sparrow is accused 
of driving wild birds away.... I encourage Sparrows and wild birds to nest near the house 

. Of course, the Blue Jay and the Grackle sometimes behave in a belligerent manner, but 
T never saw a Sparrow drive a smaller bird away.... Permit me to say that savage pursuit 
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of this harmless, cheerful, little bird is anything but good ethics to teach our young boys.’ 
(August, 1930.) 

A writer in Kentucky praises a publication on Sparrow control as follows: 

“T desire to report. ... that I received a Farmers’ Bulletin No. 493, .... that I was well 
pleased in making a funnel trap as directed ... . for they (English Sparrows) had been a pest 
to me. I made a catch of 25 the first day it was set, caught over 400 last year, caught a great 
many this year; the highest catch was 30 in one day .... The funnel trap works like magic.” 
(August, 1928.) 

While a certain Humane Education Society condemns it: 

“Referring again to Bulletin No. 493, which was issued and sent out some time ago by 
your Department, and against which we issued a formal protest at the time, said Bulletin 
advising the destruction of the English Sparrow. ... In our opinion, Bulletin No. 493 is a 
most pernicious piece of literature .... and we request that you hold this Bulletin from 
further distribution. We hope we are not going to be compelled to take this matter up with 
our Representatives in Washington, for no doubt they have business of more importance 
than that of undoing the things which should not have been done by your Department.” 
(December, 1931, eighteen months after it had been superseded.) 


INJURIOUS BIRDS IN CALIFORNIA 

Principally, it may be assumed, because of continued rapid increase in human 
population and expansion of fruit-growing, bird depredations in California have 
remained in the acute stage characteristic of the pioneer environment. This 
has resulted in local campaigns against birds and insistent demands for govern- 
mental aid in control. Criticism of control methods has recently abounded, as 
readers of ornithological magazines have had good opportunity to know. No 
extended record of the case is planned here, merely the citation of a few in- 
stances of disastrous damage in contrast with the opinion of one writing on the 
subject who apparently is opposed to effective bird control. 

Relative to Band-tailed Pigeons, a Siskiyou County cherry-grower complains: 

“They are in this section by the thousands, and you can stand and shoot and they will fly 
away a few feet and circle right back. We have lost our entire crop of cherries except about 
60 pounds out of 1000 this year, and everyone else accordingly in this section .... Citizens 
should sue the Government for maintaining a nuisance.” (1926.) 

A Tulare County horticulturist writes: 

“Have five acres Tragedy plums, never missed a crop up to three years ago. Have not 
picked a plum since and will not pick any this year. Shipped 60 per cent of my ten acres of 
grapes after much expense trimming. Damage done by Sparrows, Linnets, Blue Jays, Robins, 
Sapsuckers, and Crows. Must get rid of them or they will put us out of business.” (1927.) 

Another orchardist from the same locality adds that he had 

“60 acres of apricots, almonds, and peaches stripped. Second failure. Doubt if I will be 
able to save my place after twelve years of hard work.” (1927.) 

On the other hand, an ornithologist says at the end of a general protest: 

“The destruction in large numbers of any form of wild life, except introduced species, is, 
in my opinion, economically wrong, even if such destruction is purely local.” (February, 
1932.) 
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CATS 


We are not attempting to revise classification by including cats here, but 
everyone understands that even a brief catalogue of ornithological contro- 
versies would not be complete without mention of the cat problem. Perhaps 
none of the preceding entries can quite compare in eloquence with those of the 
cat antagonists and protagonists. 


A Chicago banker writes as follows: 

“T think the Department of Agriculture could confer immense benefit on the game of the 
country by campaigning for and securing proper methods of control of the common house 
cat and elimination of vast numbers which live on nothing but game and birds and are 
permitted to roam the country at will.” (February, 1939.) 


But a Californian certainly does not want the Department to aid in cat 
control. Hear her: 

“Have just read in the paper where you will send anyone directions for making a trap to 
catch cats. Of all brutal, cruel, inhuman acts this is the limit, and sponsored by a Govern 
ment. When the country is so badly in need of kind and humane treatment of animals .... 
to put such a weapon in the hands of the degenerate is nothing less than criminal and I bow 
in shame that I happen to be a citizen of that country. I know and love cats, and their traits 
and qualities are far superior to (those of) most so-called ‘humans.’ ”’ (March, 1930.) 


A citizen of Washington State asserts: 

“Tt is all bunk to say we need cats to destroy rats and mice, for not one in a hundred will 
touch a rat, and mice will over-run a house if cats are depended upon. .. . . Cats are a national 
danger and the Government ought to . . . . offer a bounty on all cats.” (August, 1931.) 

A Maryland farmer, who cannot agree with his Washington confrére, states: 


“T have just read in The Progressive Farmer a statement from your Bureau that cats kill 
3,500,000 birds each year, and I wish that you would correct that palpably false statement 
calculated to create a wrong enmity against the cat that saves the farmers thousands of 


dollars each year by its devotion to catching .... field and pine mice.... Beware lest in 
your manifest hatred of the cat, you do not saddle a worse loss on the farmer.... Even if 


you do hate a cat, try to get over it and reverse your opinions and attitude.” (August, 1928.) 


An Illinois farmer tells us that: 

“In our locality and neighboring localities (we are) also bothered with cats killing about 
go per cent of the young rabbits and Quail. I would like to have a tax put on cats, as on dogs, 
or compel people to lock or tie them up at night. The cats also kill about go per cent of the 
song-birds nesting below the height of 20 feet, and 50 per cent above that. I am a friend of 
all these song-birds. rabbits, and Quail, and I hate to see them destroyed by cats.” (January, 
1927.) 

Compare this with the words of an ardent defender from California who 
wrote as follows: 

“Cats? Why, cats are the life and soul of good farming. My father, who had a large farm, 
always had a dozen or more of them, and I wish you could have seen those faithful cats bring 
in the field mice, gophers, and ground squirrels. They made a business of it, and never did 
they neglect it. I never saw one of them bring in a bird, nor did they catch chickens. Birds 
are much harder for a cat to catch than is an animal without wings. Consequently, they catch 
relatively few birds. Cats probably have caught a few birds since the world began, but why 
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get excited about it now? Think of the myriad of small damaging pests of the fields to which 
cats give their main attention. 

“Trap cats, indeed! This is about the most foolish and short-sighted idea that I have 
heard in a long time. I protest against such a plan as detrimental to our country in an incal- 
culable degree, besides being barbarous and idiotic.” (March, 1930.) 


The outstanding feature of correspondence that comes across the desk of the 
economic ornithologist, is the whole-souled sincerity of the writers. To each of 
these, apparently, the individual point of view is so engrossing as practically 
to exclude all others, and so undeniably right as automatically to overwhelm 
any possible conflicting idea. 

Naturally, each correspondent expects sympathetic response, if not full sur- 
render, to his argument, and that is one of the things that make “the first 
hundred years the hardest” for the economic biologist. 

This biologist is subjected not only to the more or less impersonal currents 
of public controversy, but is also personally a target for brickbats and bouquets. 
“A pseudoscientist,” says one critic; ‘“You command our admiration and 
respect,”’ writes another. Reflects the biologist paraphrastically, ‘““You can 
please all of the people some of the time, you can please some of the people all 
of the time, but you cannot please all of the people all of the time.” 

“Mr. Biologist is not fit to hold his job; his resignation should be requested,” 
writes one earnest correspondent, while from another we hear that the biolo- 
gist’s “‘work is of the greatest value, and his time should be conserved so that 
as much of his precious knowledge as possible can be preserved for posterity.” 
Reflects the biologist, “It’s a wonderful world, but what amazing people in it!” 

The economic biologist almost daily has cause to verify the old saying, 
“Tt’s damned if you do and damned if you don’t,” so is it any wonder that 
toward the close of a day under a barrage of pros and cons he often feels like 
saying ‘“Wotta life!” 


Spirit of the Tules— The Coot 
By LEWIS WAYNE WALKER, San Diego, Calif. 


With Photographs by the Author 


AR out in the center of Upper Murray Lake we saw three black, Ducklike 

birds. Two of them were close together, and both were lying on the water 

with necks outstretched, white beaks almost touching. Slowly they piv- 
oted around but continued to face one another. One of them gently flexed his 
wings, lifted his secondaries above his back and raised his tiny stump of a 
tail, to disclose his white under-feathers. The female, coy and enticing until 
this change of attitude, turned and fled, literally running on the water. The 
male was in close pursuit. The rapid pat-pat-pat of their feet could be plainly 
heard, although we were a hundred yards away. 

Hardly had this pair—so we supposed them to be—gained headway than a 
third bird joined in the chase. This was a peculiar turn of events, but more or 
less expected, for Coots have the reputation of being promiscuous in their 
domestic relations. The third bird, however, did not get very far, for the male 
that had started the courting headed in his direction. With no preliminary 
skirmishes, they started to battle, much after the manner of game-cocks. Head 
on, they came together, but the moment their bodies touched they reared back 
with breasts out of water. Their feet flew up and raked down simultaneously. 
No attempt was made to use their beaks. As quickly as it started, it was over, 
for one of them thought discretion was the better part of valor, and submerged. 


A DOWNY COOT 
(322) 
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The hen, a score of feet away, watched this battle to the finish, but she did 
not tarry for the victor. As he paddled slowly in her wake, she made for the 
tules, and here was greeted by a bird that we later determined, after carefully 
sifting the tangled marital evidence, to be her real spouse. Into the rushes they 
disappeared, not to emerge again for another half hour. This prolonged secret 
hiding made us suspect a nest, and we moved about to find its location. From 
the shore-line nothing could be seen, but nearby was a leaning tree which offered 
a good lookout. Half way up into the branches of this, I could look down into 
the reeds, and caught sight of the birds in the act of home-building. 


COOTS AND THEIR NEST 


Partially submerged were a few water-logged rushes, upon which the birds 
often tried to climb. Each time they found their wet platform sinking they 
would slide off and bring in another reed. They continued to build this up 
until it held their weight, then, stretching and balancing, one of them reached 
above and caught a tule as high up as possible, and bent it down to the nest. 
Each time this was successfully done the enthusiasm of the male bird, paddling 
about, knew no bounds. His pig-like grunts and coughs echoed back and forth 
as he futilely tried to help his mate anchor the tassel to the nest proper. After 
about eight of these reeds were firmly fastened, each one having a spring-like 
tendency to lift up the edge of the nest, the birds scouted about for floating 
material. Several trips they made together, which seemed to be more or less 
for instruction for the male, because the female soon took her post on the nest 
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and waited. Every few minutes the male would swim up with a yellow reed 
which his mate would grasp. Some she refused and let float away; others she 
wove into the dwelling. Each time an offering was accepted the male would 
grunt with happiness, and stopped only at the terse command of his mate, 
which sent him out for more. 

About three weeks later we returned to this nest which held five brown, 
speckled eggs. Two of them were pipped, or cracked, showing the tiny red bill 
of a youngster within. It was too dark to take photographs at the time, so we 
returned early the next morning. Upon our paddling up to the Coot home the 
adults became excited and anxious, and called in low notes. At one time the 
male swam out beyond the outer border of the tules, and commenced the 
characteristic call of his race which was the rapid repetition of his name, Coot— 
coot—coolt—coo—oo—. It might also be compared with the Cow—cow—cow of 
the Yellow-billed Cuckoo. : 

After this frenzied outburst he stood in the water, treading, and splashing his 
wings, plainly trying to attract our attention. While watching his antics we 
almost missed the departure of the rest of the family. The female had come up 
quite close to the nest and was clucking softly. Suddenly over the rim, there 
appeared a tiny red beak, then a red head, and soon a fluffy body which 
scrambled down and followed its mother off through the reeds. 

The day before there had been two youngsters about to come into the world, 
and we became worried about the other. Our fears were relieved, however, on 
reaching the nest, for there sat the other chick, wedged in between the unhatched 
eggs. While the old Cootsare very somber, this baby was marked with the colors 
of the rainbow. From a scarlet beak and forehead, the colors merged into a pale 
blue bald-spot. Below this featherless area the skin ran to yellow and orange, 
while the down covering most of his body was a dark, rusty, satiny brown. 

He called frantically, but did not seem to want to get out of the nest. Here 
was an unusual chance for photography, hence we set up the camera and re- 
treated to the shore. Almost immediately both birds came to the youngster’s 
aid. The mother, seeing the tripod with the ‘black box’ on top, was for an 
instant frightened, and evidently uttered a command to the chick swimming 
beside her, for he tore off through the water, tiny wings beating the air, and 
paddles working with all their might. Close to a clump of weeds he stopped 
and ‘froze,’ with only his tiny red head showing between them. 

The insistent calls of the young one in the nest made the female come to him 
in a hurry, but the male was more suspicious of the camera. For ten minutes he 
dawdled in the background, then suddenly throwing caution to the winds, he 
walked up the floating-reed pathway. The string was pulled. The camera 
clicked. He hesitated for just an instant, then uttering a frightened, explosive 
grunt, he ran over the top of the water. At his sudden departure, the female 
left the nest on the jump, with both young ones frantically following. 


Further Observations on the Flight of the Chimney Swift 


By HERBERT Z. KIP, New London, Conn. 


N a book by the writer, now in press, entitled ‘The Boy I Knew the Best,’ 
the following foot-note, relating to the flight of the Chimney Swift, 
occurs: 

“The Chimney Swift is unique among birds in that it flies with alternate instead of con- 
current wing-strokes. This, at least, is the only explanation that I can give for what I have 
ventured to call its ‘twinkling’ flight. The movement of the wings is too rapid for the un- 
assisted eye to analyze satisfactorily, and we shall doubtless have to suspend judgment until 
some skilful photographer presents us with a moving picture of Swifts in flight.” 


’ 


It is a strange coincidence that the “skilful photographer” should appear so 
promptly (‘The Flight of the Swifts,’ by Myron F. Westover, Birp-Lore, 
July-August, 1932), even though too late for the writer to make use of his 
findings. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Westover’s report will be regarded, I believe, as epoch- 
making for the particular question involved, it may not be amiss to supplement 
his references to the literature on this subject with a further reference in which 
the problem presented by the flight of this bird is viewed historically. In his 
‘Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes,’ Dr. Charles Wendell Townsend has this to say: 

“Further experimentation (with young birds which fall or are dropped into a body of 
water) showed me that very young birds generally moved the wings alternately, while older 
ones always flapped both wings together, as in flight. From this one would infer that the 
primitive reptilian scramble was naturally an alternate method, while the simultaneous 
method was simply the more advanced style used in flight. And this leads me to speak of the 
Chimney Swifts whose method of flight is, I am convinced from frequent and long observation, 
an alternate flapping of the wings. Let anyone watch carefully these curious birds as they 
dart with amazing speed through the air, and I am sure that he will agree with me that the 
wings are used alternately with great rapidity. Steady flight by this method is, I believe, 
mechanically possible. One might argue, therefore, that the Swifts retained the more primitive 
or reptilian method of moving the front limbs, and are therefore members of a very early 


branch on the avian tree.” 


The irregular movement of wings and feet, which Dr. Townsend so well 
describes as a “reptilian scramble,”’ can be observed among very young birds 
under other circumstances than those mentioned. I was fortunate enough to be 
on hand, not long ago, when a brood of young White-breasted Nuthatches was 
leaving the nest, and was struck particularly by the movements of the last 
fledgling to leave, which was doubtless somewhat younger or less well developed 
than the others. Without making any effort to fly, this bird scrambled on all 
fours, energetically and quite rapidly, up a sloping branch of the dead chestnut 
tree in a cavity of which the nest was placed. 

Assuming that Mr. Westover’s films do indeed disprove the theory of the 
alternate wing-movement in the flight of the Swift, we are still without an 
answer to the question why the flight of this particular bird strikes all observers 
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as so peculiar. An explanation which has suggested itself to my mind is the 
following: 

Rhythmic movements, as executed by living creatures, involve, almost with- 
out exception, a terminal pause. This pause may, indeed, be so short as to 
escape direct observation, but its occurrence is expected and its absence, when 
it fails to occur, is noted, if only subconsciously. Thus in ordinary breathing, 
inhalation is followed almost immediately by exhalation, and this by a pause 
of noticeable length. The pause, wherever found, occurs naturally upon the 
completion of the more or less complicated set of movements of which it forms 
a part, as is shown, for example, by a crew of expert oarsmen at the finish of 
each stroke. Where no pause occurs, or where the pause is reduced to a mini- 
mum, we get an impression of great, but esthetically unbeautiful, energy. Thus 
a very energetic person is characterized not so much by the rapidity of his 
individual movements as rather by the absence of relieving pauses. 

It is my belief that what I should like to call the rhythmic pause is absent in 
the flight of the Swift. It is significant that none of the writers who mention the 
flight of this bird describe it as beautiful or graceful, although all seem to feel 
that it is unusual. Thus Samuels in his ‘Birds of New England’ (quoted by Mr. 
Westover), speaks of the flight of this species as peculiar, “the long wings 
vibrating in short, quick, energetic strokes.” 

If we regard the rhythmic pause as nature’s means of preventing muscular 
exhaustion, it is easy to understand why, in the flight of the Swift, periods of 
sailing alternate with periods of rapid wing-movement. Instead of a pause of 
short duration at the end of each wing-stroke, we find here a much longer pause 
following a number of rapidly executed, hurried wing-beats. It would doubtless 
be physically impossible for the Swift to omit the periods of relatively inactive 
sailing from its flight, and I must disagree, therefore, with Mr. Westover when 
he remarks, “In a wind there is almost as little wing-motion as with the Alba- 
tross that circles about the ship.” This kind of sailing is limited to the larger 
and heavier birds. The Swift sails, and must sail, wind or no wind. Indeed, 
according to my observation, the calmer the air, the more regular and noticeable 
the periods of sailing. 

If this theory of the rhythmic pause is correct, one would expect to find in 
photographs of non-sailing birds in flight a greater percentage of birds with 
downward-pointing wings than of birds with the wings elevated (assuming that 
the pause takes place at the end rather than the beginning of each wing-beat). 
Such photographs as I have in my possession confirm this belief, though my 
supply is too limited to permit, at this time, of scientific generalization. I have 
noted also that artists who depict birds in flight, especially Ducks and other water- 
fowl, usually show more birds with downward-pointing wings than the reverse. 

A homely illustration of the relatively unbeautiful character of hurried move- 
ments, followed by periods of sailing or gliding, can be seen on any pond in 
winter where skaters of different degrees of proficiency are congregated. The 
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beginners indulge in a few hasty strokes, followed by a short period of gliding, 
whereas the expert skaters take long curving strokes in which the restful gliding 
takes place after each stroke, although stroke and glide are merged together in 
such a way that it is hard to say when the one ends and the other begins. 

Viewing the whole question historically, I am inclined to believe that Dr. 
Townsend is right in assuming that the Swift represents an early, primitive 
stage in the history of flight. We are dealing here, to be sure, only with prob- 
abilities. But it seems unlikely that the birds, when they first developed from 
their reptilian ancestors, should at once have perfected a graceful, unhurried 
wing-movement. It is more likely that, as in the case of the small boys on the 
ice, a few hurried strokes were followed by short periods of gliding. The flight 
of the Swift is, then, peculiar, as all observers seem to agree, for the reason 
that it has been satisfied to retain the primitive style of flight which has been 
discarded by, or is less noticeable in most of the other species. 


A RUFFED GROUSE AND TWO MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY CALL ON 
GEORGE D. PRATT AT HIS NEW BRUNSWICK CAMP 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 
L. CAROLINA PAROQUET 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The Carolina Paroquet (Conuropsis carolinensis carolinensis) as a species 
formerly occupied most of the eastern United States, although it was of irregular 
or casual occurrence in the most northern parts of its range. It appears now to 
be extinct, as there have been no authentic records since at least the year 1920. 
The last wild birds were seen alive in Florida. There are two subspecies of the 
Carolina Paroquet, the former ranges of which are as given below: 

The Carolina Paroquet (Conuropsis carolinensis carolinensis) was resident in 
the southeastern United States, north to southern Virginia; west to Alabama; 
south to southern Alabama and southern Florida; and east to eastern Florida, 
eastern South Carolina, and eastern North Carolina. It ranged casually north 
to the District of Columbia, eastern Pennsylvania, and central eastern New 
York. 

The Louisiana Paroquet (Conuropsis carolinensis ludovicianus) formerly 
ranged in the Mississippi Valley north to western New York (probably this 
race), northern Ohio, Indiana, southern Wisconsin, northern Iowa, and northern 
Nebraska; west to central Colorado, central Oklahoma, and eastern Texas; 
south to southern Louisiana and Mississippi; and east to Mississippi, western 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
NINETY-FOURTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Carolina Paroquet (Conuropsis carolinensis carolinensis).—The adults of this 
species are alike in color, but the young bird differs from them. Audubon’s 
figure of it (Folio, Pl. XX VI, fig. 3) has a wholly green head without trace of 
yellow, and his text (Orn. Biog., I, 1831, p.140) reads “the young bird is known 
by the comparative shortness of the tail and the uniform green colour of the 
head.” He repeats this statement in the octavo edition of his work (‘Birds of 
America,’ IV, 1842, p. 310, pl. 278) where only three, instead of six adults are 
figured, and the species, evidently by a slip, is called “Centurus’’ carolinensis. 
Other authors, however, agree that the young bird has the forehead and lores 
orange, the remainder of the head green, as shown in Mr. Weber’s plate. Wilson, 
for example, writing twenty years before Audubon, states that the young have 
the head wholly green “except the front and cheeks, which are orange-red in 
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them as in the full-grown birds” (Am. Orn., III, 1811, p. 98), and Ridgway who, 
A. H. Howell tells us (Florida Bird-Life, p. 286) bred birds in captivity and 
raised the young to maturity, describes the young as “essentially like the adults 
but without any yellow on head or neck, which are green except forehead and 
loral region, which are tawny-orange. . . .”” 

According to Wilson, this plumage is worn until the following March when 
the green of the head of the young bird is replaced by the yellow of that of the 
adult. Ridgway, however, (Bull. 50, 7, p. 144) writes that the young plumage 
“lasts but a few weeks, the full adult plumage being assumed ‘by gradual molt’ 
before the end of the first year’; meaning the first year of the bird’s life, a 
statement that explains the comparatively small number of young birds in 
collections. Thus of 72 specimens in the American Museum only five are 
immature. One of these was taken in October, two in January, one in March, 
and one is without data. In nature, therefore, the immature plumage was 
evidently worn without change for more than ‘a few weeks.” The March 
specimen is in transition plumage, and has the green head of the young being 
replaced by the yellow head of the adult. I cannot detect in it actual molting 
feathers but the fact that the yellow feathers of the head are fresh, and the 
green ones worn indicates that it was in molt. This evidence, therefore, as far 
as it goes, supports Wilson’s statement that the immature plumage was worn 
until the “following March,” when, as we would express it now, the adult 
plumage was acquired by partial prenuptial molt. 

As a matter of record it may be added that only 19 of the American Mu- 
seum’s specimens were collected for the Museum, the remainder being acquired 
from various sources. All but four of those with data came from Florida; 
these four represent the slightly different, more western race (Conuropsis 
carolinensis ludovicianus). Two*of them were collected in the Indian Territory 
in 1882, and two were collected by Audubon on his upper Missouri journey 
in 1843. They are labeled simply “upper Missouri’ and were presented by 
Audubon’s son, J. W. Audubon, to George N. Lawrence, from whom the 
Museum obtained them. 

A comparative study of the causes governing the extermination of the 
Carolina Paroquet and Passenger Pigeon would produce most interesting and 
instructive results. Beyond the fact that both birds lived in flocks, their 
habits were unlike. The chief reason for the Pigeon’s extinction was its habit 
of nesting in vast communities where both adults and young were at the mercy 
of man. But the Paroquet nested in such inaccessible places that it went out 
of existence leaving behind it no thoroughly authenticated account of its 
nesting habits. The Pigeon was killed to eat and its value as a food product 
was the prime cause of its extinction. The Paroquet was edible but it was 
never, commercially at least, killed for food. What then were the causes of 
its disappearance? I should place them, in order of their importance, as 
follows: First, its communal habits; second, its bright colors, making it a 
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conspicuous and tempting mark for the gunner; third, its tameness and habit 
of returning to the call of its kind, which made it easy to kill and to trap; 
fourth, its commercial value as a cage-bird. I knew a man on the Sebastian 
River, Florida, who in March, 1889, captured an entire flock of about forty 
Paroquets by placing a gunny sack over the hole in the hollow cypress in which 
they roosted. These birds were sold to a dealer in cage-birds in New York 
City and doubtless in time reached the ash-heap. 

It is said that its fondness for fruit was one of the reasons for the Paroquet’s 
destruction. This may have been true in more settled regions, but there was 
little fruit to attract them during their last days in southern Florida. 

Doubtless there are other less tangible reasons for the Paroquet’s dis- 
appearance. If, for example, the Starling resembled the Paroquet in habits 
and we should subject it to the same treatment we have accorded that bird, 
I believe that it would readily survive. It is a hardy, resilient species, but the 
Paroquet was evidently not equipped to withstand contact with civilization. 


White-throats 


Live leaves that hop 
Stray seeds to crop— 


White-throated, crowned 
That lonely sound 

So pure, in air— 

From you, or where? 


Dorotuy LEONARD, Oneida, N. 


Royal Company for Breakfast 


On the window-sill outside our dining- 
room we have a feeding-station one foot wide 
and five feet long. It is on the south side and 
so has the sunshine all day long and is pro- 
tected by wide eaves in wet weather. A few 
feet away are the spreading branches of a 
large black walnut tree. We are located on 
a hilltop at the edge of a large wood tract, 
and through our place (and not far from the 
house) is a ravine with many trees of various 
kinds. 
cedars which give protection to our wintering 


In the yard are several large red 


feathered friends. 

With the aroma of fresh brewed coffee in 
with 
spoons poised over our grapefruit our atten- 


our nostrils we seat ourselves, and 
tion is challenged by an insistent Chic-a-dee- 
dee-dee. Down on the feeding-board, Chic- 
a-dee-dee-dee, back to the nearest limb of the 
walnut, and a still crosser Chic-a-dee-dee-dee 
we have failed to 
put out sunflower seeds. The fare consists of 


forces us to realize that 


finely ground bread-crumbs, suet, and sun- 
make amends at 
Chickadee is appeased, and calmly taking 


flower seeds. We once. 
two seeds in his beak, off he goes. What does 
he do with the two seeds? 

the other, do you suppose? 


Eats one and loses 


The bang of the closing window has 
brought a flash of wings from all directions,— 
more Chickadees, so dear, afraid of nothing, 
and, on the other hand, never scaring any- 
thing. Two Tufted Titmice drop down 
almost simultaneously, and as they alight on 
the board they raise their crests. The com- 
bination of large round eyes and raised 
crests gives them a surprised look. However, 
they are not surprised, as they’ve been there 
hundreds of times before. One eats a few 
crumbs of suet, and then, picking up a seed, 
flies off with it. The other standing on the 
edge of the feeding-board with seed held 
between his feet, pecks sharply at the husk 
till he gets at the kernel within, then helps 
himself to another which he takes up to the 
tree, where he repeats his efforts to get the 
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meat. The air, tree, and board are alive 
with tiny bits of- life coming and going. We 
see the odd-shaped and rather ill-tempered 
White-breasted Nuthatches grab a seed, 
while sedately feeding at one end is Mrs 
Carolina Wren. We hear Mr. Carolina Wren 
singing clearly up in the tree, after which he 
comes down to join his wife at breakfast. 

Our little Quaker friends, the Juncos, 
appear with a flash of white in their tails and 
partake of the crumbs and suet, staying 
until they have finished, not taking any with 
them as they go. And there, so unassuming, 
is our little lady Downy—to us a near- 
sighted old maid. She picks up the ground 
food with her sharp bill, going the length of 
the board without being disturbed by the 
sudden alighting of the other birds. Having 
enjoyed the crumbs and suet, she picks up a 
seed and flies up into the tree, where she 
places it in a crevice in the bark and ham- 
mers away at it with her sharp beak. 

We hear a series of high-pitched notes and 
know that the Red-breasted Nuthatches will 
soon appear; yes, they have landed squarely 
where a Chickadee had been! These quick 
little bits of life with their reddish breasts 
and striped heads are always interesting, for 
they are newcomers to our banquet-table 
this winter. 

But now we must be very still, for we hear 
the sharp call of the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, the shyest of all our woodland 
visitors. After much looking about from his 
perch on the nearest limb he flies over to the 
board, hanging on the edge, where he jerks 
his head this way and that, peering to left 
and right, and often going away without a 
bite. 

Our coffee cools as the parade continues, 
for a pair of Cardinals has arrived. The 
female waits until the male has finished his 
meal. Unlike the others, his beak was made 
to handle large seeds, and he stands in quiet 
dignity on the board, picks up a seed and, 
glancing casually about him, cracks it open, 
the halved shells dropping from his mouth. 
His meal usually is seven or eight seeds. 


Like a flash of flame he goes to the tip-top 
of a tall tree, and there sings joyously. It is 
now the female’s turn 

And now come our darlings of the summer 
orchards, the Bluebirds, a male and female 
always together. They eat only the crumbs 
and suet 

Creeping up the walnut tree, darting down, 
and starting all over again, is the little Brown 
Creeper, but he quite ignores our bounty. 
Oh, there are some Purple Finches, but they, 
too, though they rest for some time in the 
walnut, ignore the feeding-board. [n the 
tops of the trees in the hollow I have seen 
Jays and Redheads flying about, too. 

Our simple breakfast of grapefruit and 
toast is over. It has taken an hour!—MERLE 


Ruta Kirk, Marshall, Ind. 


Migration in Texas 


At about 6 p.m. on July 10, 1932, a large 
flock of Canada Geese was observed flying 
in V-formation near Corpus Christi, Texas. 
At noon of the following day about 150 Geese 
flying northward in three 


were observed 


wedges over Houston, Texas. It is extraor- 
dinary that so many Geese should be in 
this region at this season of the year, and 
that they should be flying northward. If 
others who observed the birds would com- 
municate to me the circumstances of their 
observations, we might be able to find out 
something about the speed and the route of 
Canada Geese migrations. 

I am interested in the migrations of the 
Yellow-breasted Chat. The bird 
through Houston April 16, 1931, and April 
17, 1932. Would others tell me when they 


passed 


first saw the bird in their locality in either of 
the years mentioned?—GeEorGE G. WILLIAMS, 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Brown Pelican and Catfish 


On January 10, 1931, Rube Stapleton and 
William Dryer of Daphne, Ala. (on Mobile 
Bay), were going north from Daphne in a 
boat. They saw a Brown Pelican trying to 
fly out of the water but failing in every 
attempt. The and 
finally captured the bird. On examination 


two men gave chase 
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they found a catfish weighing about two 
pounds in the mouth and pouch of the bird. 
The fish was still alive, and its fins had 
pierced the Pelican’s pouch and were pro- 
truding on the outside. The catfish was 
released, and the Pelican turned loose, flying 
away evidently none the worse for its mishap. 

This incident was related to me by L. E. 
De Mumbrum, a teacher at the Daphne 
Normal School. At my request he checked 
up on the story with the two fishermen, and 
assures me that their account is accurate.— 
HELEN M. Epwarps, Fairhope, Ala. 


Egrets in Iowa 


I wish to report the presence on August 21, 
1932, of four American Egrets at Credit 
Island, a part of the Davenport, Iowa, park 
system. 

The harbor between the Island and the 
mainland is very shallow during the present 
exceedingly low stage of water, and the 
Egrets were wading about in it searching for 
food. With them was one Great Blue Heron. 

The Egrets were the same height and build 
as the Blue Heron, with perhaps a slightly 
thinner neck, pure white, except for the 
yellow bill and black feet and legs. They 
had no crests or plumes, so they were evi- 
dently young birds. I was able to observe 
them for about half an hour, part of the time 
within about fifteen yards of them. They 
seemed comparatively tame and were still in 
the harbor, searching for food, when I left 


for home.—C. F. MuELLER, Davenport, Towa. 


A Hawk Migration 


On October 19 I saw the largest migration 
of Hawks I have ever witnessed. There were 
around 150, as nearly as I could estimate. 
They were flying at quite a height on different 
levels, and were somewhat loosely bunched. 
Their progression was leisurely and near the 
center of the company a group whirled 
around in a broken clock-wise circle. This 
formation rose and towered above the 
general level. As they migrated, some left 
the circle, while others were sucked into the 
dizzy swirl. I had no glass and could make 
no identification. Their color looked blackish 


at my distance. They were short, thick 
Hawks, smaller and much quicker in wing- 
motion than is the Red-tailed Hawk. [Prob- 
ably were Swainson’s Hawk.—Ed.]|—U. M. 
McGutreE, Nelson, Mo. 


Display by a Horned Owl in Captivity 


In the January-February, Brrp- 
Lore* the writer gave a somewhat detailed 
account of a pet Great Horned Owl, a female 
that for twelve consecutive spring seasons 
had incubated and hatched hens’ eggs, sub- 
stituted for her own infertile and 
foster-mothered succeeding groups of domes- 
tic chicks. She first laid eggs when seven 
years old, in 1914. Since then there has been 
no cessation of these periodic activities and 
now after twenty-five years, virtually all of 
which have been spent within a screened out- 
door enclosure of comparatively small size, 
this remarkable Bubo is apparently as 
vigorous and fit as ever. 

**Who Would Have Thought It of Bubo?’, page 1. 


1920, 


ones, 
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A phase of the Owl’s behavior, which may 
be regarded as a mating manifestation, was 
not touched upon in the previous article as, 
if occurring, it had failed of particular 
observation. Possibly similar display by 
captive or other Owls has been noted, 
although record of such is not recalled. 

From about the latter part of December 
up to the time eggs are deposited, the same 
period during which her various nocturnal 
outbursts are more frequent, a peculiar pose 
is often assumed. Quite simultaneously the 
tail is held high, primaries are spread, ear- 
tufts extended, throat and throat feathers 
puffed out, and she utters a soft, occasionally 
almost ventriloquial, who-who-who-W HO- 
WHOO, the last two longer and with em- 
phasis. This continues only a few moments, 
but a recurrence may soon follow. A sharp 
noise, however, as the clapping of one’s 
hands, will usually dispel the demonstration 
at once. 

Her general appearance at the height of 


A HORNED OWL DISPLAY 
Photographed by H. M. Holland 
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the performance, which the accompanying 
photograph indicates, is showy, with suffi- 
cient fierceness, perhaps, to be in keeping 
with Horned Owl tradition. Interesting, 
furthermore, is the rather pheasant-like side 
view presented.—H. M. Ho.ianp, Gales- 
burg, Ill 


‘Spectral,’ the Owl 


Our house is situated near some woods 
where in summer and autumn there are 
many different kinds of birds, and this is the 
Screech Owl’s particular haunt 

One day my mother hung her winter coat 
in the attic before she put it away. The next 
day when she went up to get it, she found, 
much to her surprise, a fluffy, silver-gray 
Owl, cuddled nicely in one of the sleeves. 
She brought the coat downstairs but the 
Owl did not move. However, when it was 
brought into the sunlight of the kitchen, he 
promptly wiggled out of the sleeve, perched 
on the rack above the stove, and blinked 
wonderingly. 

Upon examining the attic later, we found 
a hole about 5 inches in diameter under the 
eaves. The Owl had probably entered at the 
hole and had made his place of abode in the 
attic. Then when he discovered the coat he 
could not resist its soft silk lining, and so 
settled down to nap. 

He is rather a pampered pet now. He still 
lives in the attic and often when the attic 
door is left open he comes down to visit us. 
He never comes in by the door or a window. 
I was surprised when I awoke one morning 
at 2 o’clock to see him sitting on top of the 
bed-post, much after the fashion of Poe’s 
‘Raven.’ 

There was a family of mice in the attic 
that ‘Spectral’ soon did away with. ‘Spec- 
tral,’ ‘Spec’ for short, is about 9 inches long 
and is a pretty, silver-gray in color, with a 
few black spots and black feathers around 
his eyes, which makes them look deep, and 
gives him a wise appearance.—Prccy B. 
Kouter, North Merrick, 1. I. 


An Owl Guest 


On June 17, 1932, we had a very interesting 
experience with a Saw-Whet Owl. That 


Lore 


evening a young man who was working at 
our summer home at Kennebunk, Maine, 
was driving along the state highway between 
here and Biddeford when he saw a little Owl 
huddled in the middle of the road. The car 
actually passed over it but without touching 
the bird. The boy went back and picked up 
the Owl, which made no attempt to fly. It 
was apparently stunned, as if from flying 
against a car, or perhaps merely dazed and 
blinded from the headlights of the many 
passing motors, but it was uninjured. It was 
brought home, snuggled inside a felt hat. It 
proved to be a Saw-Whet Owl, a bird which 
is quite uncommon in this vicinity. 

We kept it all the next day. It did not 
try to fly, but voraciously devoured strips of 
meat which we fed it. When handled it 
snapped its beak in the manner characteristic 
of Owls, but it uttered no vocal sound. That 
night we put it on the top of a car and it 
silently took flight —ELizABETH KINGSBURY, 
Kennebunk, Maine. 


Spotted Sandpiper Decrease 


I was interested to read J. T. Nichols’ 
comment on page 303 of the July-August, 
1932, Brrp-Lore, “.. . . for some unaccount- 
able reason .... there seems to have been a 
sharp falling off in the Spotted Sandpiper in 
the last few years, for this bird is scarce in 
some localities where formerly it was com- 
mon. Its numbers as a whole have quite 
likely been cut in two.” 

This appealing little shore-bird has bred 
commonly here up until the last few years. 
I have not found it in the breeding season for 
the past three years. Even in the spring 
migration few are seen or heard, these 
lingering only long enough to feed and rest. 
The larger Solitary Sandpiper, while not by 
any means common, is seen more often in 
both migrations. 

Their disappearance as a breeding species 
was abrupt, about 1929. I did have reports 
of a scattered pair or two in that year. 
Previous to that date they were seen daily 
along the brooks, and their nests were easily 
and often located. I had not recorded an 
unfavorable breeding season when less than 
four broods were hatched in a pasture near 
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the house. Cats could not be wholly respon- 
sible for the species’ decrease here, although 
they undoubtedly exact their toll of the 
young birds, and a heavy toll, too; it is some 
more far-reaching element that has caused 
It does not obtain, 
either, that an unfavorable season or two 


this sudden decrease. 


could have wrought such a state as prevails. 
Several times freshets have washed away 
nests, but the birds immediately renested. 
Natural enemies such as snakes, turtles, and 
frogs likewise catch the young Sandpipers. 

It might prove worth while for persons to 
determine by some sort of census of their 
Spotted Sandpiper just how 
widespread this decrease is.—LeEwis O. 
SHELLEY, East Westmoreland, N. H. 


territories, 


The Migration of Purple Martins 
in Ontario 


It is true that the Jack Miner Bird Sanc- 
tuary has become known through the water- 
fowl that visit the place, but in August 
Purple Martins congregate here in great 
numbers before they journey southward. 

About the second week of August Martins 
start to gather each evening to roost at this 
protected spot, and in ten days it is im- 


possible to estimate their numbers. They 
stay only until the first of September, and 
then migrate south. Efforts are being made 
to tag some of them to ascertain where the 
Ontario Martins spend the winter. 

The accompanying photograph 
Martins on the telephone and hydro wires 
in front of the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary, 
just before the sun set. This picture shows 
only a small portion of the great number that 
are accustomed to congregate there. 
MANLy F. Miner, Kingsville, Ont. 


shows 


Pileated Woodpecker in New Jersey 


I would like to report seeing a Northern 
Pileated Woodpecker at my camp near the 
southern end of Greenwood Lake on April 30. 
The camp is on a small ridge overlooking the 
lake on one side and the valley and Bearfort 
Mountain on the other. 

Three years ago, in April or early May, I 
awoke one morning to see this bird on a pine 
tree only a very few yards from the porch 
where I was sleeping. This was my first view 
of him, and it was a very fine one, which 
made identification certain. He was seen 
that year by another friend who was camp- 
ing nearby. 
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This year the same friend and I startled 
him as we drove up to my camp over a rough 
We both 
got a quick glimpse of him as he flew off. 


wood road which no one else uses. 


Many trees around us showed signs of recent 
work—the large squarish holes and great 
lengths of bark torn from dead trees. 


We week-end in this camp from April 


until November, but we have seen this 
gorgeous Woodpecker only in the early 
spring.—Rutna True, New York City. 


Notes on the Pine Siskin 


Soon after sunrise on the morning of 
June 7, 1931, when visiting at the home of 
Grant Campbell, in Kalispell, Mont., I 
observed a small flock of Northern Pine 
Siskins lingering about the yard. “They’re 
waiting for their regular morning bath,” 
remarked Mr. Campbell. Placing a sprinkler 
on the lawn near the sidewalks in front of 
the house, he turned on the water. At once 
about thirty Siskins dropped to the board 
and concrete walks, within the circle covered 
by the sprinkler, and began bathing vigor- 
ously, utilizing the falling spray and the 
shallow pools of water that formed on the 
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walks. For half an hour Siskins came and 
went, perhaps a hundred or more in all 
indulging in an early morning bath. 

With a camera in hand, I crept around a 
corner of the house, and in the dim light 
snapped several distant views of the birds at 
their bathing. One of the resulting photo- 
graphs is shown here. 

Although erratic in its movements and 
migrations, the Northern Pine Siskin is 
perhaps the commonest and most widely 
distributed breeding bird of northwestern 
Montana, occurring about the farms and 
towns, and almost everywhere in the forests 
from the lowest valleys to timberline on the 
high mountains—WINTON WEYDEMEYER, 
Fortine, Mont. 


A Tame Phoebe 


About two weeks ago, in an old uncovered 
well, I found a nest in which there were three 
eggs and one young bird, a Phoebe. I went 
out several days later to see how they were 
getting along, and as I walked up to the 
nest the mother bird was acting queerly. 
She seemed to be afraid of something, all the 
while turning on the nest with feathers 


SISKINS BATHING 
Photographed by Winton Weydemeyer 


sticking straight up. I looked around five or 
six minutes before I found out why she was 
so afraid. The nest was built two feet down 
from the top of the debris-filled well, on the 
high end of a board lying on a slant there. 
On this board, eighteen inches from the nest, 
was some old tar paper and under that paper 
was a snake. I could see only its head and 
tail, so I took my rifle and almost blew it 
into pieces. When I fired the shot I was only 
eighteen inches from the Phoebe, but she 
didn’t even fly away. I stayed around for 
half an hour and then went back to see how 
the Phoebe was acting. She was sitting there 
as contented as could be, with two little 
heads sticking out from under her wing. 
Later I found there were four young Phoebes 
in the nest. I never saw a bird so tame.— 
FRANK ComprRATT, Steger, IIl. 


A Strange Bird Adventure 


Not long ago while felling trees for fire- 
wood, I had an adventure in bird friendship 
that would have been a joy to Burroughs or 
Thoreau. 

While busy in the woods, the warm rays of 
the sun slanting down through the trees cast 
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a spell of day-dreaming over me. I had 
noticed all morning the abundance of Chicka- 
dees flitting about among the trees, and while 
I stood there in the heart of the woods, 
thinking of nothing in particular, two 
Chickadees, then three, and at last four 
began to fly about me. Perhaps the friendly 
little birds wondered what this ‘tree’ among 
trees was, for that is what I classed myself 
after my experience. Two of the birds 
perched on my hat, one alighted on my 
wrist, and the other upon the forefinger of 
my other hand. I was astonished and so 
much pleased by the adventurous birds that 
I felt like laughing, yet I remained quiet. 
They flew away and came back. One of the 
birds pecked at my wrist. 

Chickadees will become very friendly, and 
eat nuts or suet from the hand, but I had 
nothing to offer these birds but my love. I 
was wearing a green jacket, one that had 
once been used in a St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
bration, and whether or not it was the green 
of this garment that attracted them, I do 
not know. Or perhaps it was only a certain 
amount of curiosity that seems to exist in 
many wild creatures.—LANSING CHRISTMAN, 
Delanson, N Y 
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In midsummer land-birds are compara- 
tively inactive, and the ornithologist’s 
interest is drawn to marsh and shore. Shore- 
birds are already in full southward migration, 
and the post breeding-season northward 
swing of Herons has been very striking in 
recent years. For some reason, however, the 
annual invasion of New York and New 
England by southern Herons is scant this 
year for the second consecutive time, though 
to judge from such advices as have been 
received these birds have been as abundant 
as usual to the south. 

We are pleased to note that the present 
issue of The Season contains a good deal of 
nesting data, which is sometimes neglected 
by field observers interested in migration. 


Boston Recron.—June near Boston was 
a very variable month, with some pretty hot 
days and others which established new low 
records in temperature, but the average, 
according to the local weather bureau, was 
practically normal. July, however, was con- 
siderably above normal in temperature and 
both months showed less than the normal 
rainfall. At Boston the precipitation during 
the two months was 2% inches, or 35 per 
cent, below normal, while on Cape Cod the 
drought was even more marked and much 
damage was done to crops and gardens. 
Early August has brought some relief from 
the drought conditions which were begin- 
ning to affect water supplies, and threatened 
serious loss to agriculture. 


The writer spent the month of July in a 
trip to the Pacific Coast and to several of 
our National Parks, adding such interesting 
birds to his life-list as the Western Grebe, 
Band-tailed Pigeon, White-headed Wood- 
pecker, Wren-tit, and many others, but as a 
result he has had little opportunity for field- 
work in New England. A few noteworthy 
reports have come from his correspondents, 
however. Another young Black-backed Gull 
was banded at the island near Manchester 
where the first Massachusetts breeding 
record of this species was established last 
year (Eaton and Means). A small flock of 
Bonaparte’s Gulls was seen near Kennebunk, 
Maine, July 19, and Laughing Gulls have 
been present all summer in the Back Bay 
Basin, Boston, where dredging operations 
have made a small island. Least Terns were 
noted at Hampton Beach, N. H., apparently 
breeding, and a single Black Tern was seen 
on Nauset Beach, Cape Cod, on June 25. 
A Greater Shearwater was seen over Massa- 
chusetts Bay on July 4, two Wilson’s Petrels 
were observed over the Bay on July 10, and 
immature Gannets July ro and 17. 

A male Ring-necked Duck was seen at 
Sandwich, N. H., on July 3 (Wharton). A 
brood of Blue-winged Teal was successfully 
raised on the Connecticut River near West- 
moreland, N. H. (Shelley). Several reports 
indicate that Canada Geese have bred this 
year in scattered localities in New England, 
but it is possible that these were escaped 
decoy Geese, since the law reducing the 
number of decoys per stand has caused some 
gunners to release their flocks. 

Very few southern Herons have been 
reported to me as yet, two American Egrets 
near Kennebunkport, Maine, July 19, head- 
ing the list. An adult Little Blue Heron was 
reported from Cohasset on August 15, and 
a few immatures have been noted elsewhere. 
Florida Gallinules have bred at Belchertown 
this year (Eliot). A Marbled Godwit was 
seen at Yarmouth on August 13, the second 
in twenty-eight years of bird watching on 
Cape Cod, the observer writes. A few 
Hudsonian Curlews, Stilt Sandpipers, Knots, 
etc., are reported, but there has been no 
great flight of the commoner species. A few 
Upland Plover are recorded but these birds 
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do not show the response to protection of the 
Killdeer, as indicated by a report of 500 
Killdeer seen recently on one farm in Essex 
County (Phillips, Aylward). 

Two young Barn Owls were banded at 
Springfield on June 28 (Bagg, Eliot) and 
eight on Martha’s Vineyard on July 3 
(Eustis). 

Two Red-headed Woodpeckers were seen 
near Squam Lake recently. Red Crossbills 
stayed very late at several places this year, 
thirteen being seen at Edgartown on June 17 
(Mrs. Worden). Rough-winged Swallows 
have bred this summer near Northampton 
(Eliot) and at Marshfield (Hagar), the latter 
the first definite breeding record of the 
species in eastern Massachusetts. As interest- 
ing as this last record is that of a Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet feeding young at Savoy, 
Mass., July 3, far from its known breeding 
range, and an Olive-backed Thrush similarly 
engaged at Bradford, R. I. (Mrs. Southwick). 
The Ruby-crown was observed by a party 
including Messrs. Bagg, Cartwright, Cross, 
Eliot, and Woods, who also saw apparently 
resident Golden-crowned Kinglets, Mourn- 
ing, Myrtle, Magnolia, Canada, and Black- 
burnian Warblers, Olive-backed Thrushes, 
Slate-colored Juncos, and White-throated 
Sparrows. 

Swallows have decreased markedly at 
inland points and are concentrating along 
the seacoast, and every clear night the calls 
of small migrating birds may be heard at 
frequent intervals—JoHN B. May, 136 
State House, Boston, Mass 


New York Recion.—During this period 
one is on the lookout for the southern Herons 
which, two or three years ago, seemed to 
have established the habit of invading our 
area in considerable numbers. This year 
both the American Egret and the Little Blue 
Heron are reported from Troy Meadows, N. 
J., in June (W. Sedwitz—Local Bird Club); 
but records in July and early August are 
notably scarce, especially on Long Island. 
Just the few scattered individuals one might 
have expected fifteen or twenty years ago 
are reported. There is, however, a record for 
the Yellow-crowned Night Heron on July 10 
at Jones Beach (W. Vogt). 


There are doubtless always a few feral 
Canada Geese on Long Island through the 
summer, but the following were very likely 
stragglers from migration: 9 on June 17 at 
New Inlet, Moriches Bay (LeR. Wilcox), 
12 flying north over the middle of the island 
south of Riverhead on the same date (re- 
ported to Wilcox), 6 on June 16 and 4 on 
August 5 at Shinnecock (W. T. Helmuth, 
III). A single Brant flying east on June 19 
at Mastic (J. T. and W. F. Nichols) seemed 
straggler of the northward 
A Blue-winged Teal at Jones 


to be a last 
migration. 
Beach on July 4 (W. Vogt) may be looked 
on as a casual early date. This species was 
observed on July 30 and thereafter near 
Easthampton (Helmuth). A pair of Old 
Squaws are reported on July 3 at Oakwood 
Beach, Staten Island (Rich); and a female 
Hooded Merganser at Scarsdale, N. Y., on 
June 2 (Mrs. G. G. Fry). The American 
Coot (Fulica) was found on July 28 and 
thereafter at Mecox Bay, L. I. (Helmuth). 
Shore-birds were present along the ocean 
side of Long Island in satisfactorily large 
numbers, though the marshes here, which 
varied a good deal in condition, were much 
of the time rather dry and unfavorable for 
them. There was a heavy flight of Dowitchers 
comparable to that of last year, reported at 
Mastic (J. T. and W. F. Nichols) and at 
Jones Beach (Vogt and W. Prendergast); 
Willet seem 
than usual, and a ‘spring’ record for this 
species on June 5 at Flatlands, Jamaica Bay 
(E. Fleisher) is of special interest. The most 
notable occurrence is of a Curlew Sandpiper 
on August 7 at Jones Beach (R. Herbert, 


to have been less uncommon 


F. L. Jaques), studied by competent ob- 
servers, an earlier record for this European 
species than we had previously, and a bird 
with underparts still more or less in summer 
plumage. At this same locality a Marbled 
Godwit occurred on August 1 (Vogt, and J. 
F. and R. Kuerzi). Late and early summer 
dates for several species are: Turnstone, 
several on June 17 at New Inlet, Moriches 
Bay (Wilcox), 1 on July 24 at Jones Beach 
(Vogt); Black-breasted Plover, on July 2 
at New Inlet (Wilcox), on July 24 at Jones 
Beach (Local Bird Club); 2 Semipalmated 
Sandpipers and 2 Ring-necked Plover (pre- 
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sumably northbound) and a Least Sandpiper 
(presumably southbound) on June 24 at 
New Inlet, and a Sanderling there on July 2 
(Wilcox). 

The Common Tern is spreading as a 
summer resident on Long Island, and this 
year a nest was found on an islet near New 
Inlet; the Laughing Gull also seems to have 
been present on Moriches Bay through the 
summer, 2 adults having been noted on 
June 26 at Mastic (J. T. and W. F. Nichols). 
Two Pomarine Jaegers on June 11, and an 
early Bonaparte’s Gull on August 5 near 
Easthampton (Helmuth) are worth noting. 

Early southbound dates are Pigeon Hawk, 
1 on August 13 at Point-O-Woods, L. I. 
(R. C. Murphy); Olive-sided Flycatcher, 2 
on August 12 at Woodmere, L. I. (R. Lind), 
1 on August 13 at Point-O-Woods (Murphy), 
and 1 on the 13th in Central Park, New York 
City (W. Sedwitz). Dr. Helmuth reports 
the Canadian Warbler feeding young in late 
July at Kent, Conn.; and a flock of 4 Red 
Crossbills on August 13 near Easthampton, 
L. I1.—J. T. Nicnots, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReGIoN.—About normal 
weather conditions prevailed throughout the 
period. The summer averaged cool, with no 
prolonged droughts. 

Breeding Terns and Black Skimmers on 
the New Jersey coast appeared to have 
enjoyed a successful season. Least Terns 
seemed more numerous than ever this sum- 


mer. Common Terns and Black Skimmers 
have, perhaps, fallen off somewhat in 
numbers. 


The most northern breeding colony of 
Little Blue Herons near central Delaware 
was found by Mr. Gillespie to be in a flourish- 
ing condition on June 1g. At least two pairs 
of American Egrets are reported breeding in 
the colony this year. 

Mr. Gillespie also that many 
Ospreys’ nests examined by him both in Dela- 
ware and in New Jersey during the month 
of June, were empty and deserted. Has the 
recent campaign against all Hawks had any- 
thing to do with these conditions? 

Mr. Worth reported that a number of 
Black-crowned Night Herons had been 
killed in the well-known rookery near Avalon, 


states 
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N. J. They had been shot and the bodies 
left lying in a heap. 

Herons have been present in good numbers 
on favored feeding grounds. The following 
were recorded by Marburger and the writer 
at Tuckerton and Brigantine, N. J., August 
1: Great Blue Heron, 60; American Egret, 
12; Snowy Egret, 1; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 40; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 1 
(adult observed July 27); American Bittern, 1. 

The interesting phases of the shore-bird 
migration were the abundance of Dowitchers 
(2000 at Brigantine, July 31, Urner) and 
Knots (750 at Brigantine, August 1, Mar- 
burger). Stilt Sandpipers were also fairly 
abundant (20 at Tuckerton, N. J., August 1, 
Marburger). About 20 Willets were noted at 
Fortescue, N. J., on July 28 (Potter). 

A Prothonotary Warbler was noted build- 
ing a nest, and the Blue Grosbeak was seen 
and heard singing (Upper Choptank River, 
Del., June 26, Marburger).—Juuian K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) Recion.—June and 
July of 1932 in the Washington region were 
ornithologically about normal. The weather 
was only moderately warm and most of the 
birds continued in good song until about the 
middle of July. 

The Eastern Nighthawk seems to be 
increasing as a summer resident within the 
city limits of Washington. It was observed 
frequently during June and July, chiefly at 
twilight and on moonlight nights. On July 
30 it was heard at four o’clock in the morning 
during bright moonlight. The Pied-billed 
Grebe, which is not common in this vicinity 
during the summer, was reported by W. H. 
Ball at Four Mile Run on July 30. The 
Black Vulture, which seems to be somewhat 
extending its range in this region, was ob- 
served by the writer on the Patuxent River, 
Md., about 18 miles above its mouth, on 
July 17; and by W. H. Ball at Chesapeake 
Beach, Md., on July 8. The Woodcock was 
also reported by Mr. Ball at Chevy Chase, 
Md., on August 1, and at Addison, Va., on 
August to. He also found the Bishop Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow at Chesapeake Beach, Md., 
on July 8. 

The advance guard of the southward 
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migration reached Washington in July, but 
there was no pronounced movement during 
this month. Both the Least Sandpiper and 
the Lesser Yellow-legs were seen by W. H. 
Ball on Hunting Creek, near Alexandria, Va., 
on July 10, which is an early date for both 
these species, since their previous earliest 
record is July 17, 1927. The Semipalmated 
Plover, observed on the same date at the same 
place, was also much earlier than its previous 
earliest record of August 14, 1928. The 
Little Blue Heron appeared much earlier 
than usual for this vicinity, having been seen 
by W. H. Ball on July 14 at Alexander 
Island, Va., and by the writer on July 17, 
along the Patuxent River, Md., about 25 
miles above its mouth. Mr. Ball also saw 
150 American Egrets at the mouth of Oxon 
Run, Md., on July 20. 

Few Ducks have been observed along the 
Potomac River this summer. W. H. Ball 
reports a few Lesser Scaups on July 20, at 
Little Hunting Creek, Va., at Hunting 
Creek, Va., and at Four Mile Run, Va., and 
2 at Alexander Island, Va., on July 16. A 
singie Black Duck was noticed by him at 
Alexander Island, Va., on July 16, and 6 at 
Plum Point, Md., on July 24. Two Canvas- 
backs, seen by him at Hunting Creek, Va., 
on July 20, probably were crippled birds. 

The nest of an Eastern Warbling Vireo 
was found on June ro in the Congressional 
Cemetery, D. C., by M. T. Donoho and W. 
H. Ball, and they watched the bird singing 
on the nest. The nest of a Yellow-throated 
Vireo, containing young, was found at Chevy 
Chase, Md., on July 14 by W. H. Ball; and 
the nest of a Wood Thrush, containing two 
young, at the same locality on August 5, 
which is a rather late breeding date. He 
also reports a Kentucky Warbler feeding 
young out of the nest on July 14 at Chevy 
Chase Lake, Md; a Red-eyed Vireo feeding 
young able to fly on August 5 in the same 
locality; and a Hooded Warbler feeding a 
nestling on the ground on August 6 in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va. 

A visit to Delabrooke, on the Patuxent 
River, Md., about 18 miles above its mouth, 
on July 17, resulted in a list of 64 species of 
birds, practically all of them summer 
residents. Among these as of interest might 


be mentioned the Least Bittern, Northern 
Barred Owl, and Eastern Whip-poor-will; 
the Acadian Flycatcher and Kentucky 
Warbler, which were seen in wooded glades; 
the Summer Tanager and Hooded Warbler 
in the more open, brushy areas and along 
the edges of the woodlands. Two nests of 
the American Osprey were observed, both 
containing young, apparently well fledged. 
A Kingbird’s nest in the orchard contained 
young almost ready to leave; and there was 
an occupied Barn Swallow’s nest in a shed. 
Nests of the Long-billed Marsh Wren were 
numerous in the marshes, and apparently 
several of them were occupied; one of them 
examined contained three eggs. This portion 
of the Patuxent River seems to be unusually 
favorable for the observation of birds. 
Harry C. OBEerRHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReEGION.—An un- 
usually prolonged hot spell in July, with sub- 
normal rainfall, was the only marked de- 
parture from average weather conditions 
during the present period. Fortunately, no 
winds of destructive force have been ex- 
perienced here so far this summer. 

The fall migration of the shore-birds 
started earlier this year than I have ever 
before known—an interesting sequel to the 
very late sojourn of many species as reported 
in the preceding period. Least and Western 
Sandpipers, Sanderling, Spotted Sandpiper, 
and Semipalmated and Piping Plovers were 
seen on July 17, all of them earlier than ever 
before noted. All of the foregoing were 
either in nuptial plumage or (if species whose 
plumage changes are not readily apparent in 
the field) were in company with species in 
nuptial plumage; thus distinguishing them 
from possible non-migrants that are some- 
times known to be present all summer, 
always in immature or winter plumage. A 
single Hudsonian Curlew (rare in this region) 
seen on the same day and probably also a 
migrant, is the only one I have ever noted 
here except in spring migration, although 
there is at least one other record (July 27, 
1913) from the adjacent coast of Alabama 
(Howell, ‘Birds of Alabama,’ 1924, p. 111). 
Migrants other than shore-birds that also 
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appeared earlier than ever before recorded 
are: Black and White Warbler, seen on 
July 24, and Barn Swallow, July 31. Still 
other arrivals were: Yellow Warbler, first 
seen on July 24; Prairie Warbler (rare), 
July 30; Pectoral and Solitary Sandpipers, 
July 31; and Lesser Yellow-legs, August 13. 

At about this time of year, two species 
regularly terminate their summer residence 
here, although either may appear again in 
the succeeding period. These are Orchard 
Oriole, last seen this season on July 31, and 
Mississippi Kite, August 7. Kites have been 
less uncommon than usual this season and, 
on several occasions, were seen to the number 
of four or five at once, quartering some over- 
grown field in search of grasshoppers. 

The only nesting item of outstanding 
interest was the discovery, on July 10, of 
two eggs of the Gull-billed Tern in a small 
colony of Black Skimmers. This constitutes 
the only known instance of the breeding of 
this species in the state. A visit on July 17 
showed one young Tern just hatched and 
one of the parents closely incubating the 
remaining egg. Some misfortune must have 
overtaken the family, for they were not seen 
again. Black Skimmers, more severely per- 
secuted than usual this year, continued to 
lay later than ever before known and many 
new nests were seen on July 31. Young 
Broad-winged Hawks left the nest noted in 
the preceding report on or just before July 
10. One whole pellet, fragments of another, 
and miscellaneous nest disjecta, collected on 
that date and analyzed by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, showed that the food of 
that particular brood comprised at least one 
cotton rat, toad, snake, bird (“trace of 
feathers”), 2 large grasshoppers, 8 cicadas, 
5 parasitic wasps, and at least one each of 8 
genera of beetles, some of them destructive. 

Notes from Fairhope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., 
kindly sent in by Mrs. W. H. Edwards, 
include: “Black and White Warbler, first 
seen on July 18 (Flagg); Bank Swallow, 
July 29; and Yellow Warbler, August 1 
(Flagg). A number of Orchard Orioles, seen 
on August 7, were undoubtedly in migration 
and may be the last appearance of the species 
this season. A late nest (containing two 
eggs) of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo was found 


on July 11. A flock of 25 Lesser Scaups, an 
occasional (though non-breeding) summer 
resident, was seen near the head of Mobile 
Bay on June 20. A visit to Pelican Island, 
at the mouth of the Bay, on the same day, 
showed a remarkable gathering of Man-o’- 
war-birds (500 estimated) in company with 
hundreds of Brown Pelicans.”—FRANCcIS 
M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


” 


St. Lours Recron.—The weather for 
June was normal, but nearly the entire 
month of July was a continuous dry and un- 
usually hot period, the last few days bring 
ing heavy downpours of rain, which con 
tinued up to the early part of August. Few 
reports have been received from our local 
observers in St. Louis city and county, 
as many are away for the summer, while 
some of those remaining here reported 
nothing unusual. From Fayette comes the 
report of Tom Baskett dating Lesser Yellow 
legs and a pair of Solitary Sandpipers on 
July 8, and on the toth two more, one of 
which was shot. While these may have been 
very early migrants, Otto Widman stated to 
the writer that he thought it more likely that 
the Solitary Sandpipers mentioned were 
breeders, rather than migrants, although 
they have not been known to breed in that 
section before. On the 16th, Black Terns 
were seen and on the 28th, Spotted Sand 
pipers, also ten or more of the Solitary 
Sandpipers and a few more Lesser Yellow- 
legs. On August 8 three American Egrets 
appeared. These birds have come in late 
July or early August for the last three years. 
On the same date a flock of Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, a few more Least Sandpipers, and 
more Black Terns were sighted. All of the 
water-birds mentioned above were at the 
New City Lake of Fayette. He also reported 
a Blue Grosbeak nest containing well- 
advanced young, this being, so far as known, 
a first record of the Blue Grosbeak nesting 
in that locality 

From Columbia, Prof. Rudolf Bennitt 
reports that the summer bird-population in 


general was about as usual, but states that 
Black Terns and Blue-winged Teal have 
been reported plentiful at the Lake of the 
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Ozarks at various times. This large lake is 
located near the center of the state, and was 
created by the Bagnell Dam recently com- 
pleted. The white young of the Little Blue 
Heron seem to have been unusually numer- 
ous at the Lake and along the streams 
throughout central Missouri. He reports 
that Robert Boucher, on a canoe trip August 
t to 10, saw at Arlington, 2 American Egrets 
at a distance of about 30 feet. These were 
in company with several young Little Blue 
Herons. Fitting in with this came a report 
from Arthur Christ, who with Prof. Shay of 
St. Louis, found many Great Blue and 
Little Blue Herons, both young and adult, 
as well as American Egrets, in the region of 
the Lake of the Ozarks. Mr. Boucher also 
saw at fairly close range the Louisiana Heron, 
of which there are very few records in 
Missouri. Young Great Blue Herons and 
the Blue-winged Teal, but no Wood Ducks, 
were seen along the Gasconade River. 

Ruth and Noel Hubbard, of Rolla, sent 
in two observations somewhat out of the 
ordinary. One was that after English Spar- 
rows had driven a pair of Bluebirds from 
their nest, a female English Sparrow, of all 
birds, took over the duties of feeding the 
young Bluebirds, being joined later by the 
male. This was on July 24 and they were 
last seen feeding the foster children on 
August 6. Another observation was that in 
passing under a walnut tree on a sultry 
July day they scared from it Bluebirds, 
Robins, Catbirds, Wrens, a Flycatcher, and 
a family of five Orioles. In August they saw 
a lone Pelican flying northward. Mrs. A. F. 
Satterthwait, of Webster Groves, states that 
on August 10, in trapping a Blue Jay and 
also a Brown Thrasher for banding, both of 
them sang while in the cage and in her hand 
after she had whistled softly to the birds a 
few minutes, the Blue Jay singing eight calls 
and the Brown Thrasher fifteen or twenty 
times. Mr. Jones, of Webster Groves, noted 
the beginning of a Bluebird nest on June 2 
which the birds’ visited daily for nearly two 
months, the young graduating on July 29. 
During June the male was in constant song, 
but in the hot period of July was silent until 
after the young had emerged, when he sang 
again. Many kinds of birds were especially 


attracted to a giant sunflower with drooping 
head. All, even the Jays, were able to reach 
over the edge for the seed, except a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, which after persistent 
efforts had to Hummingbird 
methods to get at the flower from below. 
At the Nature-study Lodge in Rankin two 
members noted that many Whip-poor-wills 
were in song on the evening of July 16, but 
on the next evening, when the full moon was 
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shining brightly, not a sound was heard, 
either in the evening, during the night, or at 
daybreak. The following evening they were 
singing again. 

Otto Widman states that Killdeer seem to 
be more plentiful than formerly, and rather 
tame. He had seen flocks of them at Mount 
Lebanon Cemetery, in St. Louis County, 
and it was no uncommon thing for them to 
use the middle of the driveways and roadside 
Mr. Widman also called 
attention to a discrepancy in the last regional 
report, which mentioned the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch as not usually credited as belong- 
ing to Missouri. He states that while it is 
not as frequently seen as its White-breasted 
cousin, the Red-breasted Nuthatch is a 
regular member of Missouri’s bird popu- 
lation.—R. L. Hosss, Webster Groves, Mo. 


for nesting sites. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) ReEGION.—The season 
has seemed dry and the oats crop particu- 
larly was short. July had a number of hot 
days when the temperature ran into the 
go’s, and among the farmers there is much 
complaint that it is as dry a year as 1930 
Yet there have been showers every few days 
which have kept the vegetation green. 
There have been no hard storms. One 
correspondent in the eastern part of the 
state put it that it has seemed like spring 
all summer. It has been a good bird-nesting 
period and this report rather centers around 
the home affairs of the birds. 

Dr. Kendeigh, of the Baldwin Bird 
Research Laboratory, reports that he has 
found the Purple Finch every summer at 
Gates Mills since they first found it nesting 
on Mr. Baldwin’s front lawn in 1925. 1t was 
there July 9 and 11 this year, though no 
nest was found this time. Henslow’s Sparrow 
nests not uncommonly in that region. Here 
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is a list of species and nests recorded on the 
15-acre Sanctuary around the Baldwin 
Laboratory, the English Sparrow and 


Starling nests being destroyed: Robin, 53 
nests; Song Sparrow, 15; House Wren, 15; 
Catbird, 12; Chipping Sparrow, 8; Cedar 
Waxwing, 4; Wood Thrush, 3; Phebe, 2; 
Baltimore Oriole, 2; Bluebird, 2; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Yellow-throated 
Vireo, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 1; Chimney Swift, 1. A total of 16 
species, 122 nests. Note the abundance of 
the Robins. There has been an increase each 
year since 1925. 

Dr. Prior, of reported 
American Egrets at Buckeye Lake for ten 
days, a Wood Duck on August 11, and a 
pair of Florida Gallinules with 5 young, the 
first he has known nesting there. Pileated 
Woodpeckers have been found in several 
places within a 50-mile radius. 

Egrets in small numbers are reported 


Newark, two 


throughout the region, from eastern Ohio, 
through central part, into southern Michigan. 
In about the same way Migrant Shrikes and 
Barn Owls are scattered throughout, but 
found in small numbers. The Barn Owls 
apparently have two broods. 

From the Youngstown area, eastern Ohio, 
are a number of interesting reports. Skaggs 
gives the short and simple annals of a 
Bewick’s Wren family: first seen on May 1; 
nest found on May 5; 7 eggs laid by May 15; 
hatched 6, May 28, one egg infertile; young 
left the nest on June 13, were seen on June 
14, and last seen on the 16th. The male had 
disappeared while the female was incubating 
the eggs. Lesser Scaup spent the summer 
there, but no young were seen. Short-eared 
Owls nested in Mill Creek flats. Cook saw a 
family of them in July. He made a trip to 
Wheeling, W. Va., and found all the Chick- 
adees there and in Belmont County, Ohio, 
to be the Carolina Chickadees. It is a 
pleasure to learn that Meander Lake has 
been made a sanctuary for birds by the state. 
We ought to find all the Ducks there this 
fall. Stewart has banded 229 Barn Swallows 
this season as his chief bird work. He thinks 
there is a substantia] increase in the numbers 
of Cliff Swallows in his locality. 

Strabala’s work has also been chiefly with 
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Barn Swallows. He reports banding nearly 
300 of them, besides many other species. 
But he says that many barns that contained 
Swallows last year have now only English 
Sparrows. These build their nests on top of 
the old Swallow nests—one more crime laid 
to the English Sparrow. Baker’s high spot 
of the summer was a visit to the Pymatuning 
Swamp on July 1o and 11. This is on the 
border between Ohio and Pennsylvania and 
is soon to be flooded as a power site. There, 
together with Sturgeon and Mellinger, he 
found Magnolia and Black-throated Green 
Warblers, Northern Water-Thrushes, many 
Veeries, and many Tree Swallows. He found 
the Carolina Chickadee in southern Colum- 
biana County on July 3 Hooded 
Warbler’s nest on June 24, from which the 


and a 


last young one flew as he approached. 
Campbell, at Toledo, reported that the 
Common Terns attempted to nest again, and 
on May 29 there were about 50 nests with 
egg each. Approximately 250 adults 
were present. The colony was driven out by 
No young 


one 


people collecting eggs for food. 
were raised. Blue-winged Teal nested and 


three nests of Spotted Sandpipers were 
found. A Piping Plover’s nest had one egg 
A Golden-winged Warbler’s 


Cowbirds on 


on June 12. 
had three half-grown 
June 19. A Mourning Warbler on July 4 
had a nest with three young nearly grown. 
On June 21 a Short-billed Marsh Wren’s 
nest with three young was overrun with ants. 
Seven species of Ducks were present during 
July and 
season. 
Dr. Walkinshaw, from Battle Creek, 
Mich., reported, as usual, a great many 
A Purple Martin roost over one of 
contained about 


nest 


13 Warblers nested there this 


nests. 
the main 
40,000 birds. Late in July, police shot into 
it, killing as many as a dozen at a time. The 
Nature Club with E. M. Brigham, Jr., put 
a stop to this practice. June 19 to 25 they 
north Osceola and Crawford 


thoroughfares 


went into 


counties, where they found the following 
birds: Slate-colored Junco, common; Clay- 
colored Sparrow, very common at Lovell’s, 
Crawford County; Prairie Warbler, very 
common; Pine Warbler, common; Nashville 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, and 
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Purple Finch, few at Red Oak, Osceola 
County; Myrtle Warbler, one nest at Red 
Oak, 30 feet up in a jack pine, the first nest 
for the lower peninsula of Michigan; and 
three new colonies of Kirtland’s Warbler.— 
Rosert L. Barren, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—The season has aver 
aged warm and moist with an excess temper- 
ature of 129 degrees and an excess precipita- 
tion of 2.14 inches. 

A composite list of birds seen on different 
dates by several coéperators shows that the 
species of water-birds most plentiful locally 
this season are: Pied-billed Grebe, Great 
Blue Heron, Eastern Green Heron, Black- 
crowned Night Heron, Bittern, Killdeer, 
Spotted Sandpiper, and Herring Gull. Of 
land-birds, the list is: Marsh Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Eastern Mourning Dove, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, 
Northern Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, 
Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, 
Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, Blue Jay, 
Eastern Crow, House Wren, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Robin, Bluebird, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Eastern Meadowlark, Eastern Redwing, 
Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Indigo 
Bunting, Eastern Goldfinch, Red-eyed Tow- 
hee, Eastern Vesper Sparrow, Eastern Field 
Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. 

Returning shore-birds have been recorded 
since July 10, when the first flock of Yellow- 
legs was seen. Since that date Semipalmated 
Plover, Wilson’s Snipe, Eastern Solitary, 
Pectoral, and Red-backed Sandpipers have 
been listed. 

Bob-whites, which have become scarce in 
this region, were reported by several field 
students. Dickcissels are said to be fairly 
numerous this year. 

A Red-eyed Towhee’s nest, June 20, con- 
tained two eggs and one of the Cowbird; a 
Prairie Horned Lark’s nest, June 24, also 
held a Cowbird’s egg, with two eggs of the 
host. A brood of well-grown Woodcock was 
flushed on July 12. Young Blue-winged 
Teal, Shovellers, and Wood Ducks were seen 
at McGinnis’ Slough near the end of July. 
On June 28 searchers uncovered a nest of 
young Henslow’s Sparrows, two or three 


days old. A young Vesper Sparrow, able to 
fly, was found on August 9, and young Barn 
Swallows were still in the nest on that date. 

An American Egret was seen on July 12, 
and another noted on August 9. On this 
date, too, three Pintails were observed near 
Crystal Lake. This is an early date for the 
fall migration of this species, and it is thought 
that the birds had moved in from southern 
Wisconsin, where they are known to nest. 

One of the most gratifying discoveries in 
the area, this season, was that of a nesting 
colony of Great Blue Herons—15 nests—on 
the DesPlaines River. On June 26, when 
found, most of the young were out of the 
nest but on July 16 single juveniles were in 
each of three nests. This is the first recorded 
instance of a nesting colony in northeastern 
Illinois since Gault, in 1889, reported a similar 
rookery, also on the DesPlaines, some six or 
seven miles from the locality now occupied. 

Nesting records of Wilson’s Snipe for this 
region are limited to two or three. Hence, 
the fact that a female of this species, caught 
by a cat near Glen Ellyn, about June 9, 
which was found, upon dissection, to have 
laid its eggs, is of special interest. The nest- 
ing records of the Saw-whet Owl in this 
region relate to two instances of the taking 
of young of the year. One of these records 
was made 25 years ago, and the other, 40 
years ago. And now we have to record the 
shooting of a bird of the year near Evanston 
and the capture of another, on June 26, which 
had flown into the top-story window of an 
uptown hotel. These two birds were taken 
not so far apart as to make doubtful the 
theory that they were of the same brood.— 
EDWARD R. Forp, Chicago, IIil. 

MINNESOTA ReEGION.—Except for a pro- 
tracted hot spell in mid-July, the summer 
has been about normal, averaging, perhaps, 
a little warmer than usual, but by no means 
as hot and dry as last year. There have been 
frequent rains—heavy downpours on several 
occasions—but on the whole, except in the 
north-central part of the state, the precipita- 
tion has not been sufficient to return the 
lakes to normal. The stage of water in the 
Mississippi River, both this year and last, 
has fallen below any previous records. 
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Early in July the first returning shore- 
birds join those that have remained through 
the summer. Mrs. Peterson, of Madison, 
reported the first Lesser Yellow-legs on 
July 3 and by July to the following species 
had arrived in Pipestone and adjoining coun- 
ties: Stilt, Pectoral, Least, Semipalmated, 
and Solitary Sandpipers (Alfred Peterson). 
On two islands in the southeastern part of 
Lake of the Woods, Gustav Swanson found, 
on July 21, a great gathering of migrating 
shore-birds—7 species in all, including 
Baird’s and White-rumps. At the same time 
and place the Piping Plover was nesting 
commonly, having both eggs and fully grown 
young. This is a new breeding record for 
Minnesota. Miss Jilson reports the shore- 
birds’ arrival at Frontenac on Lake Pepin in 
this wise: “We came on the first of August 
and found only a good many Killdeer and 
Spotted Sandpipers. On the 3d, the Least 
and Semipalmated and Lesser Yellow-legs 
appeared. On the 4th, two Semipalmated 
Plover came, and a Solitary Sandpiper. On 
the 6th, large flocks of Pectoral, with great 
quantities of Killdeer, and Least and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers were on the mud-flats. 
On the 7th, a Long-billed Dowitcher came, 
to be joined the next day by another. On 
the oth, among increasingly large flocks of 
all seen before, 1 found one Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper.” 

Mrs. Peterson, of Madison, and Mrs. 
Wilson, of Montevideo, again found a pair 
of Willets nesting at the same place as last 
year—on a small island in the Pomme de 
Terre River in eastern Swift County. On 
June 24 both adults and one downy young 
were seen. On the same trip 12 adult Upland 
Plover and 3 downy young were found. 

Gustav Swanson has been in the northern 
part of the state all summer in the interests 
of the Museum and on August 1o visited 
Thief Lake, which the Game and Fish 
Department has recently reclaimed from the 
effects of disastrous drainage, by building a 
dam at the outlet. While the water is still 
far below the expected level, there is enough 
to attract Ducks and other water-fowl, and 
they are there in such numbers that the 
estimates of Mr. Swanson and Warden 
Mallards 


Forder deal in tens of thousands. 
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and Blue-winged Teals predominate but 
there Baldpates, Redheads, 
Scaups, a few Green-winged Teals, and the 
Warden reported that three pairs of Canada 
Geese had bred there this year. It is evident 
that the project has been a prompt and signal 


are Lesser 


success, suggesting the possibility of a return 
to the old conditions in this former paradise 
for water-birds 

E. D. Swedenborg sends the following 
notes from the several localities indicated. 
Minneapolis: June 23, first young Baltimore 
Orioles out of nest; 25, nest of Rough-winged 
Swallow, young birds; July 5, first Gold 
finch’s nest; 22, young Black Terns a-wing; 
23, Swallows and Red-wings flocking; 24, 
first Solitary Sandpipers (10); August 8, 
Long-billed Dowitcher. Onamia, Mille Lacs 
County: June 19, Cedar Waxwing’s nest, 
eggs; White-throated Sparrow’s nest, 
eggs; and a Golden-crested Kinglet’s nest 


20, 


“which the young lett as soon as I started to 
climb the tree, flying out from the tree-top 
like a covey of Quail.” July 29-31, a brood 
of Winter Wrens, out of the nest, being fed 
by the male, which was still in song. This is 
by far the most southern record of the breed- 
ing of the Winter Wren in Minnesota—only 
a little north of the southern edge of the 
Canadian. Finland, Lake County: July 12, 
two flocks of about 50 Cliff Swallows, young 
birds predominating. 

A very interesting and surprising occur- 
rence was the nesting of a pair of Whistling 
Swans at a shallow lake near Roy Lake, 
within the 
Chippewa Indian Reservation. Ted Olson 
saw the birds there in June, and was told by 
the U. S. Federal Warden, H. L. Gordon, 
stationed in the district, that he had been 
Correspon- 


eastern Mahnomen County, 


watching them for some time. 
dence with the Warden elicited the following 
information: The male had an injured wing 
and could not fly when it was first seen in 
the lake. A female was with him, a nest was 
built, and young hatched and 
raised. At the request of the writer, Mr. 
Gordon made a careful examination of the 
pair, and from a distance of 50 feet could see 
plainly, with the aid of a glass, that both 


two were 


birds had yellow spots in front of the eyes. 
This seemed sufficient to settle the identity 
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as Whistlers. A letter from the Warden 
dated August 16 says: “The Swans have 
gone. The pot-hole in which they were living 
has dried up, and before it was entirely dry 
they left. The two young went with them. 
They were there on a Tuesday evening and 
on Wednesday following they were gone. 
Whether or not they flew I cannot say. On 
the Monday previous to their leaving I saw 
the injured one stand up and flap its wings, 
and they seemed to work as near normal as 
possible, so they may have flown away. | 
have cruised the country and looked over all 
the lakes and pot-holes but can find no trace 
of them, so they must have gone some dis- 
tance. I do not think that they were either 
shot or captured.” That a female of a far- 
northern breeding species such as the Whis- 
tling Swan should remain with a wounded 
mate in an entirely strange region seems a 
most remarkable instance of devotion.- 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReGIon.—Colorado is now in its 
usual avian doldrums, but as one drifts along 
the surety of soon greeting south-coming 
bird waves is a happy mitigation of this 
quiet bird season. 

The bulk of local Robins disappeared 
about a week ago, leaving a scattering of 
birds of the year and a few old ones still tied 
here by nesting duties. The Black-headed 
Grosbeak left this neighborhood before the 
middle of July, and no one seems to have 
detected nesting Chipping Sparrows here- 
about during the past eight weeks, a very 
uncommon state of affairs. It is possible that 
this area has had more than its usual Broad- 
tail Hummingbird population this summer, 
for numerous communications from diverse 
localities report the presence of this Hummer. 

The season has been hot and dry, so much so 
that the majority of irrigating reservoirs and 
natural prairie ponds and sloughs have been 
drained, a condition attracting many waders, 
especially the Yellow-legs, both varieties 
coming at least as early as July 2. They 
found an abundant food-supply in the moist 
bottoms of these erstwhile water areas. 

The detection of a California Cuckoo at 


Littleton by Mrs. R. J. Kerruish, several at 
Loveland by Mrs. John Weldon, at Fort 
Morgan by Edward Hellstern, and two in 
Denver indicates a considerable invasion of 
the state by this rather uncommon bird. 
Many Burrowing Owls have been seen about 
Denver and in other places in Colorado; the 
species penetrated well into the city suburbs 
since one auto-killed individual was found 
near the east edge of the city. This Owl has 
not been up to its usual numbers in the 
neighborhood of Denver for several years. 
There has been but a sprinkling of House 
Wrens hereabout, but a goodly number of 
Wood Pewees and Plumbeous Vireos. 

After the prairie nesting season of Night- 
hawks is past these birds come into the city 
in flocks, entering about August 15. This 
year flocks of Nighthawks came to Cheesman 
Park shortly after August 1, and are still 
with us. Vesper Sparrows are more common 
here now, and have been since June 15, than 
for at least three years, but to offset this 
gratifying return, Lark Buntings are still 
scarce about Denver and the Lark Sparrow 
is but a shade better. The presence of more 
Bullock’s Orioles in and about the city has 
helped to mitigate one’s disappointment 
over the scarcity of other species. 

Lewis’ Woodpeckers have occurred in this 
area in larger numbers than for the past two 
years. Its presence is ever welcome, for 
visiting bird-lovers are always impressed by 
its ‘un-Woodpecker’ ways. The long-legged 
waders have been with us in large numbers 
and are still here at this writing. Hawks 
still bravely cling to the danger zone about 
Denver’s outskirts, but in sadly diminished 
numbers. The following have been noted in 
this zone during the past two months: Red- 
tailed, Sharp-shinned, Sparrow, and Fer- 
ruginous Rough-legged Hawks, and the 
Richardson’s Merlin. Neither the Prairie 
Falcon nor the Swainson’s Hawk has come 
under observation during the past two 
months. Again Mockingbirds were reported 
as present in several different parts of the 
state, but with no word of successful nesting. 
Yellow Warblers, White-rumped Shrikes, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, Wood Pewees, 
and Arkansas Kingbirds are now busy feed- 
ing numerous young all over this region 
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The crop of young Arkansas Kingbirds 
never has been, seemingly, so large as this 
year. 

The mystery of why Crows visit the park 
near my home is still unsolved, even though 
they have continued to appear in it almost 
daily. So far as can be determined, there is 
not an iota of food in the park to attract 
them; perhaps the area is a good stopping 
place as the birds go along the Platte River, 
back and forth from the foothills. 

Some of the mountain and foothill species 
have already got back to the plains; Mrs. 
Enid Ortman saw a Western Tanager at 
Englewood on August 3, and several Chick- 
adees on July 15. Her notes also show that 
our only breeding Junco is still on the job, 
for a nest and young of this species were dis- 
covered by her at Fraser last week. 

It is not without interest to compare the 
bird reports relating to the areas wherein my 
obliging friends dwell, with birds listed here 
about Denver. It is quite patent from Mr. 
Hellstern’s notes that birds have been more 
varied and abundant around Fort Morgan 
than about the State Capital. He has seen 
many Lark Buntings, Lark Sparrows, and 
Franklin’s Gulls, plus all those seen here- 
about. When discouraged over a possible 
desertion by birds of the state, one can 
always assume that they are still to be found 
at Mrs. Weldon’s home west of Loveland, 
at the mouth of the canyon of the Big 
Thompson River. Her last report indicated 
plainly that many more birds live and nest 
in her ranch area than in most of the other 
localities reported on by my friends, though 
I believe Mrs. Benson’s home is a close 
second. The outstanding species which were 
successful in nesting in Mrs. Weldon’s home 
area were the Rock Wren, the Canyon 
Wren, the Red-start, and probably the Long- 
tailed Chat, the Spurred Towhee, and the 
Brown Thrasher. The Western Tanager 
reached this neighborhood in July, at a date 
considerably earlier than the arrival date of 
the Tanager at Mrs. Ortman’s home. Per- 
haps the bird takes this length of time to 
travel by easy stages from the foothills, to 
Englewood on the plains.—-W. H. BERGTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Recion.—After a 
wet spring, June proved to be entirely rain- 
less over the state of Oregon. The weather 
remained cool most of the month, with 


PORTLAND (OREGON) 


considerable cloudiness west of the moun- 
tains, but clear, sunshiny days in the eastern 
part of the state. 

During the period of June 15 to 30, I was 
over a large part of south-central Oregon. 
On June 16 the day was spent on the Ochoco 
National Forest, mainly in the yellow pine 
timber-belt where numerous streams and 
moist meadows furnish excellent living con- 
ditions for various nesting birds such as 
Red-shafted Flickers, Rocky Mountain 
Hairy Woodpeckers, White-headed Wood- 
peckers, Black-headed Jays, Mountain 
Chickadees, Pygmy Nuthatches, Cassin’s 
Purple Finches, Audubon’s Warblers, and 
along the streams Lincoln’s Sparrows, all of 
which were common, and rearing young. 

In the vicinity of Davis Lake, on June 17, 
numerous Killdeer, Spotted Sandpipers, and 
California Blue Herons were seen about the 
shore-line, while in the surrounding yellow 
and lodgepole pine timber Red Crossbills, 
Western Chipping Sparrows, Western Tana- 
gers, Clarke’s Nutcrackers, Gray Jays, and 
Pygmy Nuthatches were the predominant 
species noted. 

In the tules about the lake-shore Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were abundant, and on 
the open water several pairs of Canada 
Geese, Mallards, and Pintails were seen. 

Between June 18 and 28, I was in Lake 
County visiting deserts, forests, and swamps. 
Birds were far more plentiful over the entire 
area than during the corresponding period 
of 1931, due, no doubt, to the increased 
precipitation of the past winter with the 
resultant increase in vegetation and swamp 
areas. 

In the timbered areas Thurber’s Juncos, 
Western Chipping Sparrows, Cassin’s Purple 
Red Crossbills, Pygmy, Red- 
breasted, and Slender-billed Nuthatches, 
Modoc Woodpeckers, Clarke’s Nutcrackers, 
Red-naped and Williamson’s Sapsuckers, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Western Wood 
Pewees, Western Tanagers, Western Robins, 
Mountain Bluebirds, and Audubon’s War- 
blers were seen daily. 


Finches, 
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On the open ranges Western Mourning 
Doves, Brewer’s Blackbirds, Western Vesper, 
Western Lark, and Brewer’s Sparrows were 


especially abundant, while Green-tailed 
Towhees, White-crowned Sparrows, and 
Warner Mountain Fox Sparrows were 


common in suitable localities. 

On June 18 a nest with three large young 
of Arctic Three-toed Woodpeckers was 
located three feet up in a dead and hardened 
lodgepole pine at Foster Flat in the Fremont 
National Forest. 

A visit to Dog Lake in Lake County on 
June 21 revealed that water conditions were 
excellent for nesting water-fowl. A _ large 
number of half-grown Canada Geese, with 
their parents, were seen, as well as numerous 
Redheads, Cinnamon Teals, Forster’s Terns, 
and Caspian Terns. During the evening the 
call of Nuttall’s Poor-wills was frequently 
heard, and three of the birds were seen before 
the headlights of our automobile 

Ash-throated Flycatchers, never abundant, 
but found locally, were seen in some numbers 
through the dry valleys daily between 
June 16 and 2s. 

Coming over the mountains to western 
Oregon on June 30, it was found that the 
vegetation was rapidly drying up and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds beginning to flock. 

William L. Finley reported large flocks of 
migratory Sandpipers on the coast on July 8. 
and the Pigeon Guillemots on the rocky 
headlands of Lincoln County had eggs on 
the same date. 

On a trip through northeastern Oregon, 
the Eastern Kingbird was found to be more 
abundant than usual on July 16, large 
numbers being seen near Pendleton. Three 
adult Western Goshawks and a few Vaux 
Swifts were seen in the Blue Mountains near 
Tollgate on July 16, and Nevada Towhees 
and Burrowing Owls in Wallowa County the 
next day. On July 20, at Billy Meadows, 
Red Crossbills, Western Evening Grosbeaks, 
Cassin’s Purple Finches, Pine Siskins, Olive- 
sided Flycatchers, Lincoln’s Sparrows, West- 
ern Robins, and Shufeldt’s Juncos were 
common. A few each of Northern Pileated 
Woodpeckers, Williamson’s Sapsuckers, 
Mountain Chickadees, and Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were also seen. 


On August 2, young Pacific Nighthawks 
hatched on the roof of one of Portland’s 
schools were only a few days old. This species 
is more plentiful throughout Oregon than it 
was a year ago. 

I. N. Gabrielson reports the presence of 
two Wandering Tatlers and four Surf Birds 
at Seal Rocks, on the Lincoln County coast, 
on August 5, and one adult Pacific Loon at 
the mouth of Pistol River, Curry County, 
on the 6th.—StTANLey G. Jewett, Portland, 
Ore. 

SAN FRANCISCO REGION —Most observers 
have spent the summer months at distant 
points, so that local records are none too 
abundant. Gregarious birds began to appear 
in flocks soon after June 15 but California 
Quail, which are late breeders, were still 
guarding nests when fire breaks were being 
cleared on June 16 to 20. During July many 
families of growing young numbered eight 
or ten, but recently families seem to have 
banded together into coveys of twenty or 
more. The young are now passing through 
the post-juvenal moult. A family of Willow 
Woodpeckers were conspicuous in the un- 
sprayed oak trees during the third week of 
June. Hummingbirds have become exceed- 
ingly abundant in the East Bay since the 
middle of July and continuous battles are 
waged wherever tobacco, monkey-flowers, 
fuchsias, or other tubular flowers offer a 
food-supply. Russet-backed Thrushes were 
feeding nestlings on June 16, and a second 
brood was ready to leave the nest on July 30 
(Mrs. Kelly). Since that date the song has 
ceased, and only subdued call-notes are 
heard. 

A new record is that of the Least Vireo 
found nesting in the southeastern part of 
Alameda County, by Gordon Bolander. 

Shore-birds have been observed at inter- 
vals during most of the period. On June 30, 
at the San Mateo Bridge, Mrs. Kelly found 
many Western Willets, a few Sandpipers, 
and Marbled Godwits. On July 3, at Moss 
Landing in Monterey County, Mrs. Stephens 
found Long-billed and Hudsonian Curlews, 
Snowy and Black-bellied Plovers, Killdeer, 
Willets, Godwits, Dowitchers, and Red- 
backed Sandpipers. On July 6, at the same 
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place, Mrs. Kelly found Dowitchers, God- 
wits, Sandpipers, and Black-necked Stilts, 
and a little farther up the coast saw a small 
group of Northern Phalaropes. On July 20, 
at the San Mateo Bridge, increasing numbers 
of Willets and Sandpipers, a dozen each of 
Semipalmated Plover and Hudsonian Cur- 
lew, Godwits, and Black-bellied Plover, and 
a few full-plumaged Dowitchers were present. 
By August 9 Phalaropes had increased to 
thousands at the Dumbarton Bridge (Allen) 
and on August 12 Mrs. Kelly watched them 
as they picked up insects from the roadway 
in company with the Sandpipers and Brewer’s 
Blackbirds. At the Cliff House on July 28 
Mrs. Stephens observed 2 Ruddy Turn- 
stones, 3 Black Turnstones, and 4 Wander- 
ing Tatlers. At the same place on August 12 
Turnstones had increased to a dozen, and 2 
Surf Birds and a Willet were on the sand. 
Commander Parmenter reports that his last 
observation of Tatlers in the spring was on 
May 13, and his first this fall was on July 26. 

Caspian Terns have been recorded fre- 
quently, not only on the bay, but also over 
the Spring Valley Lakes. Least and Forster’s 
Terns were present at Moss Landing on 
July 6 and White Pelicans at Dumbarton 
Bridge on August 12 (Mrs. Kelly). Brown 
Pelicans were numerous at the Cliff House 
on July 17 (Audubon Association), and 
numbered about 150 on August 12 (Allen). 
Great numbers of Sooty Shearwaters were 
observed at Moss Landing on July 3 
(Stephens) and again outside the Golden 
Gate on July 17 (Audubon Association). 

Mr. Swarth’s record of birds seen from the 
Key Route trains and boats was resumed on 
July 13. Northern Phalaropes were first seen 
on July 19. With the exception of one 
Heermann’s Gull seen on August 12, all 
Gulls have been either Western or California. 
The Western have formed about one-third 
of the total and have been mostly adults, 
while California Gulls have been immatures. 
A small number of Sandpipers was seen on 
July 13. 

Though far afield, Mrs. Mead’s observa- 
tion of many Wilson’s Phalaropes at Mono 
Lake, on the eastern side of the Sierras, on 
August 11, may be of interest.—Ame ta S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


The number of publications that reach 
our desk is an evidence of increasing activity 
in the study of birds. So many have now 
accumulated that to review them at length 
would require more space than we can allot 
to this department. We are compelled, there 
fore, to notice those reviewed briefly. 


F.C. 


~ 


‘HECK-LIST OF THE BirRDS OF THE WORLD. 
Vol. I. By JAmes Lee Peters, Assistant 
Curator of Birds, Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy at Harvard College, Cambridge. 
University Press, 1931. 8vo. xviii + 
345 pages 
The appearance of the first volume of Mr. 
Peters’ work shows beyond question that it 
will fill satisfactorily what is probably the 
most pressing need of systematic ornithology. 
It is, obviously, not a mere compilation but is 

based largely on much original research in 

both the nomenclature and relationships of 
the birds included. In short, it at once takes 
its place as an authoritative publication to 
which one turns not only for data but for an 
expression of belief. It is, we understand, 
the first of some ten similar volumes. They 


cannot appear too rapidly.—F. M. C. 


Lire Historres OF NORTH AMERICAN GALLI 
NACEOUS Brirps. ORDERS GALLIFORMES 
AND COLUMBIFORMES. By ARTHUR CLEVE- 
LAND Bent. U. S. Natural Museum 
Bulletin No. 162. Washington, 1932. 
xi+-490 pages; 93 half-tone plates. 

This, the ninth volume of Mr. Bent’s great 
work on North American birds, seems to us 
to contain even more information concerning 
the species treated than any of its predeces 
Possibly this is due to the fact that 
most of them are non-migratory and hence 


sors. 


have been more continuously under observa- 
tion. At any rate, one gets the idea in a 
the 
illustrations that the high standard of the 
earlier volumes has not only been maintained 
but exceeded. 


casual survey of book and its many 


The author makes due ac- 
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from many observations and for assistance 
rendered by Frederick C. Lincoln, Charles 
W. Townsend, Winsor M. Tyler, Alfred O. 
Gross, Arthur A. Allen, Frank C. Willard, 
Charles W. Richmond, and others.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps or Loutstana. Bulletin No. 20, 
Department of Conservation, New Orleans, 
1931. 8vo. 598 pages; many illustrations. 
An introduction by Robert S. Maestri, 

Commissioner of Conservation, states that 

“the data contained in this Bulletin, “The 

Birds of Louisiana,’ has been especially 

gathered by Stanley C. Arthur, former 

Director of the Wild Life Division, and the 

staff of the Department of Conservation. . .” 

Mr. Arthur has assembled a large amount of 

valuable information, and the fact that it is 

available merely for the cost of postage 

(25 cents) should insure this volume wide 

circulation. We trust that the supply will 

always equal the demand, and congratulate 

the State of Louisiana on placing so useful a 

work within reach of its citizens.—F. M. C. 


BrrD-WATCHING IN THE WEsT. By FRANCES 
STAVER TWINING (member Cooper Orni- 
thological Club). Illustrations by FLorENz 
CiarK. Metropolitan Press, Portland, 
Ore. 12mo. 171 pages. 

A book of sound sentiment by one who 
knows birds. We should say that she had 
fully achieved her desire “to put into words 
something of the intrinsic charm of the birds 
themselves....” The illustrations are in 
harmony with the text.—F. M. C. 


THE Brrps RECORDED FROM THE BERMUDAS. 
By Tuomas S. BrapLee and Louis L. 
Mowsray, with additional notes com- 
piled by WARREN F. Eaton. Proceedings 
Boston Society of Natural History, 
Vol. 39. No. 8, pages 279-384; plates 
43-45. Printed for the Society from the 
William Brewster Fund, December, 1931. 


This authoritative publication records 
246 species of birds from the Bermudas. Of 
this number 59 have been found but once; 


33, twice; 18, three times; 15, four times; and 


13, five times, a total of 138 species which 
may be classed as accidentals. The remaining 
108 are of more frequent occurrence but only 
13 species, including 3 migrant sea-birds, now 
nest in the islands. It is to be hoped that 
this publication is available in the Bermudas. 
—F. M. C. 


THe HAWKs AND OwLs or ONTARIO. By 
L. L. Snyper. Illustrations by T. M. 
SHortr. Handbook No. 2. Royal Ontario 
Museum of Zodélogy, Toronto. 12mo. 
48 pages; 30 text-cuts. Price 35 cents. 

If our state game or conservation com- 
missions could be induced to issue this 
booklet a long step would be made toward 
giving the birds of prey the protection that 
is their due. Its appeal for recognition of the 
rights of these birds is sane, logical, and con- 
vincing. The part they play in nature is 
clearly stated. Facts in regard to food-habits 
are effectively presented in diagrams. The 
illustrations, which evidently do not do 
justice to the originals, generally reflect the 
character of their subjects. Here is presented 
a model the Hawk and Owl Society may well 
consider.—F. M. C 


The Ornithological Magazines 

Tue Auk.—The July number opens with 
an account of the Blue Goose in its winter 
home at Avery Island, Louisiana, illustrated 
with photographs of flocks of Geese by E. A. 
Mcllhenny, who has observed them at this 
center of winter abundance for more than 
fifty years. This is followed by the first part 
of a discussion of the daily life of the Ameri- 
can Eagle nesting in Ohio, which carries 
further observations already published on 
this subject by Francis H. Herrick. Two 
full-page photographs of adults at the nest 
with young are very fine. 

Hellmayr and Conover discuss the rela- 
tionships of South American game-birds of 
the genus Penelope, naming a new race from 
Ecuador and another Venezuela. 
Semple graphically describes a visit to a 
breeding colony of Glossy Ibises in a central 
Florida marsh in late April, 1932. The 
colony, numbering some 70 birds, was on a 


from 
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little island in the marsh, grown with myrtle 
bushes. Their nests were built in the saw- 
grass and were from 2 to 5 feet from the 
ground. A few White Ibises were present but 
no nests of that species were found. The two 
Ibises never nest, and rarely feed together. 
‘General Notes’ is, as usual, mainly given 
over to items of faunal interest. The Fulvous 
Tree Duck in Texas has changed its habitat 
and habits. Whereas many years ago it 
doubtless frequented the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, spending much of its time in trees 
and nesting in tree cavities, and fed in corn- 
fields, this Duck now breeds commonly in the 
rice-field region 60 to 70 miles west and south- 
west of Houston. Here many of the nests are 
placed on the levees out in the rice-fields; and 
nests have also been found “in the reeds and 
grasses on the so-called ‘floating islands’ in 
the lake” (J. J. Carroll). Very early nesting 
dates for the Mourning Dove in 1932, follow- 
ing a mild winter, are a young Dove just 
hatched on March 3 in Ohio (M. K. Roads), 
and eggs on February 21 in Virginia (Wet- 
more and Lincoln). There is also mention of 
Bluebird’s eggs on February 29, and a first 
Mockingbird’s egg on March 7 in Georgia 
(B. H. Stevenson). Further discussion of the 
color of the iris in the male Boat-tailed 
Grackle shows that in South Carolina adult 
males have yellow or straw-colored eyes and 
folded tails, and that young males with brown 
eyes and shorter unfolded tails, though other- 
wise in fine plumage, keep more or less by 
themselves in winter (E. von S. Dingle). 
Based on observations made in late February 
and early March, yellow-eyed, male Boat- 
tailed Grackles seem to frequent the coastal 
sections and brown-eyed males the interior 
of peninsular Florida (Sprunt). After a 
heavy fall of snow on June 18, 1931, in the 
region of Churchill, Manitoba, “Semipal- 
mated Plovers, Horned Larks, and some 
of the Lapland Longspurs had remained on 
their nests in spite of the storm” and birds 
were found “incubating in holes in the snow 
sometimes fully a foot deep.” Again, some of 
the breeding birds deposited eggs in the 
snow near, or almost directly above their 
buried nests (Sutton).—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will be held 
This 
event marks the climax of the ornithological 


in Quebec, October 17 to 20, 1932. 
year. Here friendships are renewed and 
made; here the results of labor in field and 
study are presented and discussed; here one 
may gain advice, information, and inspiration. 

I can think of no one asset more valuable 
to the young—or old—heginner in orni- 
thology than Associate Membership in the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. It may 
open to him a new and enchanted world. 
Dr. T. S. Palmer, Secretary of the Union, at 
1939 Biltmore Street, Washington, D. C., 
will tell him how he may enter it. 

In this day of many local and regional 
bird clubs, of school and college courses 
in bird-study, of teachers competent to con- 
duct bird-walks and talks, of magazines encour- 
aging codperative ficld-work, of innumerable 
colored plates, and guides, keys, and manuals 
for students of every age, it is doubtful if the 
younger ornithologists realize their indebted- 
ness to this Union that was founded in New 
York, September 26, 1883. 

Over my head hangs a group photograph of 
the twenty-three Founders. In it are Baird, 
himself founder of modern American orni- 
thology; Ridgway, his pupil, master systema- 
tist; Coues, brilliant alike in research and 
exposition, whose ‘Key,’ after nearly half a 
century, remains unexcelled in its field; 
Brewster, father of New England orni- 
thology; Allen, who for nearly thirty years, 
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as Editor of the Union’s organ The Auk 
through his coédperation with its contributors 
and his sane and searching reviews, became 
a source of sound, critical information to the 
developing ornithologists of that period. 

But it is to Merriam and Fisher, two of the 
four Founders still living, that American 
ornithology owes its greatest obligation. It 
is chiefly the former who was responsible for 
the establishment, in 1885, of what, a year 
later, became the Division of Economic 
Ornithology and Mammalogy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which we 
now know as the Biological Survey. With 
the organization of this Division, the forces 
of the Federal Government were for the first 
time placed behind widely organized bird- 
study. The support and direction of the 
Survey in promoting the study of birds by 
banding is too current a matter to call for 
comment here. But let us remember that 
what it is doing for this phase of field-work 
it did for the earlier study of bird-migration, 
encouraging and guiding isolated observers, 
becoming for them, in fact, a correspondence 
course in ornithology, tabulating and publish- 
ing the countless records that have given us 
so broad a knowledge of the movements of 
our migratory birds. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
Union, held September 30 to October 2, 
1884, also in New York, new members were 
added to its rolls, and, on the recommenda- 
tion of Brewster, Sennett, and others, a 
Committee on Bird Protection was formed 
which included in its membership William 
Dutcher and George Bird Grinnell. This 
Committee organized for work in Dutcher’s 
office at 51 Liberty Street, New York City 
(where, in passing, I may add that at about 
this time I performed my first work for bird- 
protection by folding circulars!). From this 
Committee, under Grinnell’s guidance, there 
sprang at once the first Audubon Society; 
later, as its field and influence widened, 
there developed from it, under Dutcher’s 
leadership, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Meanwhile the Division 
of Economic Ornithology and Mammalogy, 
through its study of the food-habits of birds, 
was supplying ammunition with which the 
battle for bird-protection was waged. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE RED-EYED VIREO’S FAMILY STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


My official name is Red-eyed Vireo, 
but many people call me the ‘Preacher 
Bird’ because I talk so much. You will 
not be surprised, therefore, if I begin 
by telling you all about my family. 

There are six of us Vireos in eastern 
United States, and four more of us in the 
West, and, of course, many more in 
Mexico, Central America, and northern 

f South America, whence doubtless we all 
WE VIREOS HAVE HEAVIER BILLS THAN came originally. Altogether there are 
WARBLERS, NOTCHED NEAR THE TIP seventy-five different species of Vireos, 
AND WITH BRISTLES AT THE BASE. THIS ; . 

IS A YELLOW-THROATED VIREO but, like the Wood Warblers, none is 

found outside of the New World. 

Our similarity to the Warblers goes still further in that we are all small, 
insectivorous birds that flit abgut the outer branches of trees in our search for 
food, though, perhaps, we move about somewhat less actively than most of 
the Warblers, and, because of our heavier bills and larger heads, we may seem 
a little plumper all around. You can hardly be blamed, therefore, if you some- 
times mistake us for Warblers, or if you think some of the Warblers are Vireos, 
for, as far as color goes, our patterns are often duplicated. The Tennessee 
Warbler in the spring, for example, has the same plain green upperparts, gray 
crown, and white underparts as I do. Furthermore, he has the same white line 
over his eye and dark line through it, though his crown is not bordered with 
black, like mine. Then, again, the Pine Warbler has the same yellowish green 
upperparts, white wing-bars, yellow throat and breast, and white under-tail 
coverts as my cousin, the Yellow-throated Vireo. Warbling and Philadelphia 
Vireos find their counterparts in juvenile Tennessee Warblers. White-eyed 
Vireos resemble somewhat immature Chestnut-sided Warblers, and, in a general 
way, Blue-headed Vireos look like immature Nashville Warblers, so that you 
see we all have much in common, and it takes a good observer, one who knows 
his Vireos, as the saying goes, to identify us immediately. 
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The fact that we are all more or less green, like the leaves about us, and 
seldom venture into the open, may add to your difficulties. We do our part, 
however, in calling attention to ourselves by singing almost continuously from 
daylight until dark, and from the time we arrive in the spring until we depart 
again for the South in September. Fortunately, our songs are much alike, with 
the exception of the Warbling Vireo’s, so that if you learn mine you should 
recognize Vireos as belonging to our family whenever and wherever you hear 
them. The Warbling Vireo 
sings a continuous song, a 
good deal like that of a 
Purple Finch except that it 
has a rising inflection at 
the end, as though he were 
saying: “If I could see one, 
T would seize one, and would 
squeeze one, till it squirts.” 
The rest of us, however, 
break up our songs into 
little phrases instead of 
sentences, and our refrains 
differ chiefly in quality or 
speed or length of the inter- 


A NESTFUL—THREE EGGS OF THE COWBIRD AND 


TWO OF THE RED-EYED VIREO val between the phrases. 

Thus, you could interpret 

my song with the words: “Look up... wav up... tree top ...do you see it 
... I made it... touch it not,” and so on all day long, with an interval of 


about three beats between phrases. Yellow-throated Vireos, on the other 
hand, sing more deliberately, with intervals of five or more beats, and their 
voices are hoarser, as though they were saying: “Cherries .....: sweet cherries 
ee ae have some.” 

The Blue-headed Vireo’s song is about half way between, both in quality 
and in length of interval, and you may have some difficulty in distinguishing 
it unless you remember that he has one word in his vocabulary that neither of 
us ever uses, and which can be recognized by its curious downward inflection 
at the end. The word is “‘toowiichoo” and his song might be rendered: ‘“‘Here 

.. right here... .listen....toowitchoo ....once more....are you there.... 
careful ... . toowitchoo.”’ 

The Philadelphia Vireo’s song is like mine, but weaker, and the White-eyed 
Vireo’s is snappier and more sputtering and has been said to fit the words 
“Chick’-ty-beaver lim’-ber stick,” accented strongly on the first syllable and 
given with plenty of vim. 

Of course, we have other notes in addition to our songs, but these are so 
similar with all of us that I can scarcely distinguish them myself. We all, for 
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example, have a nasal ‘“‘ye-an” suggestive of the call of a Catbird, hoarsest in 
the Yellow-throat and mildest and weakest in the Philadelphia Vireo. We all 
can “chip” when we are alarmed, and we all have a musical little chatter, 
though this is used most frequently by the Yellow-throated Vireo. 

Then, there are other ways in which we Vireos are similar: We all build 
hanging nests, decorating them and fastening them in place with webs of 
spiders and caterpillars. Our nests are smaller and shallower than the nests of 
Orioles, and the strips of 
bark and fibers are less pli- 
able, so that they are not so 
easily woven. Then, too, 
we often include in the 
walls pieces of paper or frag- 
ments of hornets’ nests 
which are rather fragile, so 
that the webs are really an 
essential part of our nest- 
structure. Indeed, after 
every rain and after every 
wind-storm we have to add 
fresh webs so that the nest 


will not loosen. Incidentally, 
the white webs on the out- A BURIED TREASURE, BUT IT BELONGS TO A COWBIRD 
: AND WAS FLOORED OVER BY THE BLUE-HEADED 
side of our nests, and even VIREO THAT BUILT THE NEST 


the white pieces of paper or 
sometimes birch bark, help to make our nests less conspicuous. Old nests, ap~ 
pearing as dark spots among the leaves, are always easier to find than fresh ones. 

Our nests are all so similar in size and structure that I know of no easy 
way to tell them apart except by their location, and, of course, this is not always 
distinctive. Nine times out of ten, however, Warbling Vireos nest in the tops 
of such shade trees as maples and sycamores; Yellow-throated Vireos prefer 
oaks and chestnuts, and hang their nests in small branches close to the trunk 
or main branches, about midway up the tree; and Blue-headed Vireos choose 
somewhat similar locations, but prefer hemlock trees. 

We Red-eyed Vireos usually nest on the lowest branches of shade trees or 
in little saplings, not more than 5 to 10 feet from the ground, and the walls 
of our nests are usually thinner than those of other species. White-eyed Vireos 
are more secretive than the rest of us and usually hang their nests in berry 
bushes or thickets, building thick-walled structures with many loose pendants 
of moss or bark in the bottom. 

The eggs of Vireos are, likewise, much alike, varying only a trifle in size 
and number of spots. All are pinkish white in ground-color, with small spots 
of dark brown or black about the larger end, those of us Red-eyed Vireos being 
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READY FOR REPAIRS 
Cobwebs have to be continually added to Vireos’ nests to sustain the weight 
of the incubating bird and the young 


BLUE-HEADED VIREOS PREFER HEMLOCKS FOR NESTING 
AND ARE OFTEN QUITE FEARLESS 
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sometimes almost unspotted, while those of the Yellow-throated are often 
heavily marked. 

In all of our family, so far as I know, both birds take turns sitting on the 
eggs, and the period of incubation is from twelve to fourteen days. Some male 
Vireos help even in building the nest, at least to the extent of bringing fresh 
cobwebs, but even when they are sitting on the eggs they can’t refrain from 
singing. The real business of any male bird, you know, is to keep other males 
of his kind out of the territory which he selects for a nesting-site, and he 


A YELLOW-THROATED VIREO INSPECTS HER EGGS 


announces, by singing, the fact that he is ready to defend his rights. Well, 
there are so many of us Vireos that if we want our rights respected we have to 
keep singing all the time, so, even when we are helping with the home duties, 
we keep right on with our songs. Of course, after the eggs have hatched there 
is a time when we do little singing, but we regularly have two broods. So 
many Vireo nests are broken up that some Vireos are building or incubating 
(and therefore singing) from the first of May, when we arrive on our nesting- 
ground, until after the middle of August, when most of us are getting ready to 
start the long trek to South America. 

Of course, all Vireos do not go to South America for the winter, but we 
Red-eyes seldom stop short of Costa Rica, and most of us go on to Colombia, 
and even to southern Brazil. In the summer we are found all the way from 
central Florida to northern Ontario, and we have extended our range in the 
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northern United States and southern Canada westward as far as central 
British Columbia and northern Oregon, although, since we are primarily birds 
of eastern United States, those of us that have been spending the summer in 
the Northwest start eastward, before turning south, and continue at least as 
far as the Mississippi Valley, and we never migrate down the Pacific Coast. 

It is rather difficult for 
anyone to tell just how we 
do migrate, however, for, 
like the Warblers, we make 
all of our extensive flights 
under cover of darkness, 
flying high on clear nights, 
but often descending be- 
low the clouds on cloudy 
nights until some of us 
occasionally meet with de- 
struction by flying into 
wires or high buildings, or 
lighthouses along the coast. 
If their beams are steady, 
we seem unable to resist 
the lure of the bright white 
way and fly into the light 
until we crumple against 
the glass or the stone. 

We Red-eyes are un- 
doubtedly the commonest 
and most wide-spread of 
the eastern Vireos, and the 
Philadelphias are the 
rarest, wintering in Central 
America and spending the 
summer only in the Cana- 
dian Zone of northern 


NO ROOM FOR YOUNG VIREOS WHEN THESE TWO 
YOUNG COWBIRDS WERE HALF-GROWN United States and southern 


Canada. The Philadelphia 
Vireo is smaller than I am, with uniformly yellowish underparts, and his song, 
while like mine, is weaker. 

Another summer resident of the Canadian Zone, though one which occa- 
sionally nests a little farther south, is the Blue-headed Vireo, whose conspicuous 
white throat and yellowish flanks, bluish gray head and conspicuous white 
eye-rings render his identification comparatively easy. He is the first of the 
Vireos to arrive in the spring and the last to go, often reaching his nesting- 
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ground by the middle of April and staying until late in October. Nor does he 
go as far south as I do, for he often winters in the Gulf States, and seldom goes 
farther than Guatemala. 

The Warbling and White-eyed Vireos, likewise, sometimes winter as far 
north as southern Florida, but the Yellow-throated never stops until he reaches 
Yucatan. In summer, the White-eyed Vireo does not nest as far north as the 


THE LAST TO LEAVE HOME—A YELLOW-THROATED 
VIREO FEEDS HER FLEDGLING 


other two, being rare in the northern states, while the Warbling and Yellow- 
throated are most abundant just to the north of the White-eye’s summer home, 
and especially away from the coast. 

We Vireos are rather prolific birds, and ordinarily are able to maintain our 
numbers against the inroads of squirrels and Jays and other enemies, but I 
must say that in some places we have a terrible time trying to raise anything 
except Cowbirds. Do you know, they often lay two or three eggs in our nests, 
and what chance has one of our little youngsters against two fat Cowbirds? 
Sometimes they lay one of their eggs in our nest before we have laid any of our 
own, and then quite frequently we bury the egg in the bottom of the nest. I 
don’t know why we have never learned to pitch their eggs out but we just 
haven’t, that’s all, and if we have laid an egg of our own before the Cowbird 
lays hers, we just seem to have to let nature take its course and let our young 
take their chances with the Cowbirds. Fortunately, the season is long enough 
for two broods, and Cowbirds are almost through laying when we start our second 
family in July, and we then stand a good chance of reproducing our kind. 
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We are very beneficial birds, as you must have guessed, for our feeding 
habits are much like the Warbler’s. In fact, I should hate to tell you how 
many caterpillars 1 can hold, for I might no longer seem like a dainty little 
songster to you. If the truth should leak out, however, I think you would be 
really surprised, and, perhaps, even gratified, to know that your trees were 
being so well looked after. Sometimes we catch insects on the wing, like a 
Flycatcher, but we really specialize on caterpillars—thin green ones and fat 
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ROCKING THE CRADLE—AND THIS RED-EYED VIREO 
SEEMS QUITE ACCUSTOMED TO IT 


brown ones, smooth ones and fuzzy ones, dry ones and juicy ones, even those 
that roll themselves up in leaves with the idea that they can escape our eyes. 

You might think from the uniform tempo of our song that we Red-eyes 
never take time to eat, but watch me for awhile and you will see that I can 
carry an the two occupations simultaneously with little interference, except 
when I find such a large caterpillar that it has to be hammered to pieces on a 
limb. Then indeed I may miss a few snatches of my song, but usually the 
regular interval gives me time to catch and swallow without interruption. No 
wonder we are classed amongst the most useful birds. Of course, when the 
berries ripen we are not averse to taking our youngsters to the berry-patches, 
and when I have been so unfortunate as to raise only a Cowbird, there is 
nothing that gives me so much satisfaction as to park him in a mulberry tree 
where it is no job at all to hush his insistent calls. 


QUESTIONS 
1. How many kinds of Vireos are there in the world, and where are they found? 
. Name six Vireos that are found in eastern United States. 
3. How can they be distinguished one from another? 
4. Which Warbler does the Red-eyed Vireo resemble? Which one the Yellow-throated 
Vireo? What other Warblers and Vireos resemble one another? 
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5. How are Warblers and Vireos different? 
6. When do Vireos sing? Why? 
7. Describe the song of the Warbling Vireo. What other bird’s song does it resemble 
and how can it be distinguished? 
8. Describe the song of the Red-eyed Vireo and tell how to distinguish it from those of 
the Yellow-throated, Blue-headed, White-eyed, and Philadelphia Vireos. 
9. What is the distinctive note of the Blue-headed Vireo? 
10. Describe some of the call-notes of the Vireos. 
11. Describe a typical Vireo’s nest. 
12. How can the nests of the different species be identified? 
13. What color are Vireos’ eggs and how many do they lay? 
14. What is the period of incubation? ; 
15. Do male Vireos assist in building nests? In incubation? Do they ever sing while 
incubating? 
16. Where does the Red-eyed Vireo spend the winter? What is its breeding-range? 
17. Where do the other Vireos spend the winter, and what differences are there in their 
breeding-ranges? 
18. Do Vireos migrate by day or by night? 
19. Are Red-eyed Vireos found in Oregon? Do they migrate through California? How do 
you account for this? 
20. What are some of the enemies of Vireos? 
21. Do Cowbirds ever lay more than one egg in Vireos’ nests? What is the result? 
22. What happens if a Cowbird lays its egg first? 
23. Do Vireos have second broods? 
24. What is the food of the Vireos and how is it secured? 
25. What can you say of the economic importance of the Vireos? 


CAROLINA PAROQUET 
(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: Formerly the Gulf States as far north as southern Virginia (casually 
New York), Ohio, and Wisconsin and as far west as Colorado and Nebraska. The 


bird of the Mississippi Valley is now recognized as having been a distinct subspecies. 
Both are now undoubtedly extinct. 

Winter Range: The Paroquet was more or less a permanent resident throughout its 
range but wandered irregularly. 


n 


3. Voice: Reported by Bendire as “shrill and disagreeable, a kind of grating shriek, and they 
are especially noisy while on the wing. Among the calls is one resembling the shrill 
cry of a Goose, which is frequently uttered for minutes at a time.” 

4. Preferred Habitat: Apparently retired to the big woods during the middle of the day 
but often fed in the open mornings and evenings even in cornfields and patches of 
cocklebur; traveled in flocks and roosted in hollow trees 

5. Food: Seeds and fruits, especially those of cocklebur, sycamore, cypress, mulberries, and 
wild grapes, but also cultivated fruits and corn, especially when in the “milk” stage. 

6. Economic Status: Said to have been sufficiently destructive to corn and fruits to give 
an excuse for shooting them. 

7. Nest: Accounts differ; probably nested in holes in trees but also reported, doubtless 


erroneously, as nesting, in colonies in small cypress trees and building crude nests of 
sticks on horizontal branches similar to those of the Mourning Dove. 
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8. Eggs: Unspotted, ivory-white, glossy and distinctly pitted; somewhat pointed. Exact 
breeding season not known but eggs laid in captivity during July, August, and 
September. 

9. Recognition Marks: A wedge-tailed Parrot smaller than a Pigeon with the entire head 
yellow and the face reddish. Males and females were similar but the immature birds 
had green heads. 

10. Distinctive Habits: Traveled in dense flocks and hovered about wounded companions 
until all were killed. Very noisy on the wing and sometimes while feeding, but very 
quiet during the middle of the day and difficult to find. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


ENGLISH SPARROWS NOT THE ONLY AGGRESSORS 


As a lover of birds, I do not like to see any member of the bird family get 
less than his share of credit for good behavior. My observation of the ways of 
various kinds of birds has disclosed to me that the English Sparrow is not the 
only ‘scrappy’ fellow among them, other kinds having their share of spunk in 
sticking up for their own rights. 

The Martins, who have nested in houses erected in my yard, have, on two 
occasions, invaded the Sparrows’ homes, which were made in these houses 
before the Martins arrived in April, and after a fight between them for the 
possession of the house, settled down in adjoining apartments as peaceful 
next-door neighbors. 

I once saw an early spring Robin stand on an icy walk all morning guarding 
a few pieces of bread, which he could not eat, thereby trying to keep the 
English Sparrows from getting a few crumbs. This proved to be a hard job 
for the Robin. One Sparrow approached the Robin from the rear, and, while 
he turned to drive that one off, another grabbed a bite to eat. This kept up 
one whole morning and I am sure Billy Robin’s feet must have been nearly 
frozen standing so long on the icy walk, but he was so selfish he hated to see 
another bird get so much as a few crumbs, even though he could not eat them 
all himself—Grace M. German, Leesburg, Ind. 


ATTRACTING PURPLE MARTINS 


My Martin-house, which consisted of twenty-six rooms, mounted on an 
18-foot pole, was never a success. However, this year, my father and I decided 
that we would try enlarging the rooms in the hopes of attracting feathered 

tenants. They were the specified 6 by 6 inches, and we enlarged them to 
| 9 by 8 inches, decreasing the number of rooms to fourteen. 

The Martins came immediately, and I now have two pairs, which are busily 
engaged feeding their ever-hungry young. 

The first year we erected the house the Martins would come and look it 
over, but evidently were not satisfied. Of course, the English Sparrows played 
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a large part in keeping the desired tenants away. However, we reduced the 
number of English Sparrows in the house until there were but three or four 
pairs. Of course, the Sparrows filled up many holes in which they did not live, 
but, anyway, there were about ten holes unoccupied in which Martins could 
have nested had they so desired. 

Martins seem very timid when looking for nesting-sites, but once they get 
started they will put up a good fight with the English Sparrows. 

It well pays to attract these graceful birds, as a colony will destroy thousands 
of insects a day. I hope that my experience will help others that have not had 
the pleasure of playing landlord to these winged insect destroyers, the Purple 
Martins.—KENNETH D. Morrison (age, 14 years), Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE HOUSE WREN 


The House Wren is a very noisy little bird but a great destroyer of insects. 
I have often seen it poking about on the walls of the manure-shed where no 
seeds could possibly be. But the main thing is a fact not generally known. 

I had set up a Wren-house and before long was cheered by the fact that a 
Wren was occupying it. Day after day I visited the box, the Wren always 
seeing me before I had touched the pole the nest was on, and leaving before I 
could watch it. If I started to climb the pole, it would set up a racket from a 
branch near me. One day, however, I found the secret. Creeping cautiously 
up to the pole, I was surprised to see the Wren with its body half out of the 
entrance. It was not on the eggs; they were too far back, as the house was 
very large. My only conclusion was that it rested there to protect itself from 
the heat. This was the first time I had seen a bird-house being used for a 
resting-place and nesting-box at the same time. 

I am studying to be a naturalist and am eleven years old.—LaAzaREs NESIN, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals 
will be held at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
October 25, 1932, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

Besides reports of the President, Treasurer, 
Director of Education, Director of Sanc- 
tuaries, and the Field Agents, other matters 
of interest will be discussed, and two Direc- 


tors will be elected, the terms of Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman and William P. Wharton 
having expired. Members are urged to 
attend. 

There will also be a general meeting at 
8 o’clock on the evening of October 24, in 
the lecture hall of the Museum, to which 
the public is cordially invited. An interesting 
program, with motion pictures and slides 
will be presented. 


NEW FEDERAL REGULATIONS ON THE TAKING 
OF MIGRATORY GAME-BIRDS 


On July 20, 1932, President Hoover, on 
the advice of Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, 
promulgated changes in the Federal regu- 
lations concerning the taking of migratory 
birds the coming season. These having been 
made public, the members of the Federal 
Advisory Board are at liberty to speak of a 
meeting of this body called by the Secretary 
on July 8, 1932. 

The writer, appointed to the Board by 
Secretary Hyde to represent the interests of 
the bird protective societies, was present. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey made a report on the findings of the 
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representatives of his Bureau and of the 
Canadian game-protective authorities _re- 
garding the status of the wild fowl of the 
country, and presented a number of proposed 
changes in the hunting regulations. In the 
main these were approved by the Board. 
The writer, however, found it necessary in 
the interests of conservation to oppose 
several of them. 

The chief changes are as follows: The 
thirty-day shooting season, which last year 
was substituted for the previous three, and 
three-and-a-half month season, was increased 
to sixty days. The writer’s substitute 
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resolution for making this forty-five days 
was lost. The daily bag-limit of fifteen 
Ducks remains, except that not more than 
ten birds in the aggregate of Canvasbacks, 
Redheads, Scaups, Ring-necks, Teals, Gad- 
walls, and Shovellers shall be taken. The 
shooting of Ruddy Ducks and Buffleheads 
was absolutely prohibited. The wild water- 
fowl now protected at all times by Federal 
regulations are: Snow Geese in Florida and 
all states north thereof bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean, also Ross’s Goose, Cackling 
Goose, Wood Duck, Ruddy Duck, Bufilehead 
Duck, and Swans. The season was opened 
on Eider Ducks with a bag-limit of five in 
any one day. The limitation of the number 
of Goose decoys which may be used was dis- 
continued except in California, where their 
employment was prohibited. The number of 
Duck decoys that may be used was reduced 
to twenty-five. The bag-limit on Doves in 
the Southern States, where they accumulate 
in great numbers and always have been 
regarded as game-birds, was reduced from 
twenty-five to eighteen a day. Two weeks’ 
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open season was declared on Band-tailed 
Pigeons in Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, with a daily bag 
and possession limit of ten. 

A plan for which the writer has for some 
years been working, which would prohibit 
the shooting of wild fowl from baited shoot- 
ing-stands, was presented by him and 
insisted upon. The motion was lost by a 
vote of eight to ten on a substitute motion 
asking the Biological Survey to further 
investigate the subject and report at a 
subsequent meeting. Some other changes 
were made regarding shipment, transporta- 
tion, and possession of certain migratory 
game-birds, as well as the period of the 
shooting seasons. Complete information on 
these regulations may be secured by address- 
ing the Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The several states can, of course, make 
greater restrictions in hunting whenever 
they so desire, the Federal regulations merely 
being the maximum privileges which may be 
exercised in any state.—T. G. P. 


IMPROVEMENT IN GOVERNMENT POLICY ON 
BIRD-CONTROL 


Recently issued by the Unitéd States 
Biological Survey are two publications, 
‘Policies of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
Relative to the Control of Injurious Birds,’ 
and a supplement thereto entitled, ‘Memo- 
randum to Field Men of the Divisions of 
Food Habits Research and Predatory Animal 
and Rodent Control,’ that command the at- 
tention of all conservationists who have 
watched with alarm the rapid growth of Gov- 
ernment participation in poisoning campaigns 
directed against various forms of wild life. 

Three points in these publications repre- 
sent crystallization of Survey policy, and 
are significant of improved outlook. They 
are the placement of the function of bird- 
control studies definitely in the Division of 
Food Habits Research, the declaration that 
bird-control should be held to the minimum, 


and the prohibition of the preparation and 
distribution to the public of poisoned baits 
for birds. 

This means simply that henceforth bird- 
control activities of the Survey will be 
squarely under the direction of one who has 
laid much of the foundation of economic 
fact on which the bulk of our bird-protective 
work is based; that control operations will 
not be instituted unless a genuine economic 
need is demonstrated; and that if poisoning 
is resorted to it will be done by trained 
members of the Survey staff. 

There can be no question that this is a 
forward step, and, coming after a long period 
of seemingly hopeless effort on the part of 
this Association and other organizations to 
bring about some modification of Survey 
policy, it is especially gratifying. 
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LOUISIANA MARSHES DESTROYED BY MUSKRATS 
Photographed by Harcol Film Co., Inc. 


Courtesy Louisiana State Department of Conservation 


CONTROLLING NATURAL ENEMIES ON BIRD 
RESERVATIONS 


Bird reservations are beset with enemies 
of the species it is desired to preserve, and 
lack of control of destructive creatures fre- 
quently means disaster. We have known 
Egret and Heron colonies to be utterly 
depopulated by egg-eating Fish Crows. To 
attract birds to special areas and not protect 
them against any of their natural enemies is 
often equivalent to making death-traps for 
them. 

At the to-acre Birdcraft Sanctuary, 
owned by the Connecticut Audubon Society 
at Fairfield, Sharp-shinned Hawks, Cooper’s 
Hawks, foxes, opossums, skunks, and weasels 
are among the bird-enemies destroyed by 
the warden. He has taken more than two 
hundred vagrant cats that managed to climb 
the fence specially erected to keep them out. 


On the Association’s Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary, covering 42 square miles of the 
Louisiana marshes, destructive animals 
abound, and we are forced to keep in check 
the raccoons, minks, alligators, alligator 
gars, and muskrats, as is done on the ad- 
joining Mrs. Russell Sage, Rockefeller, 
and State Wild Life Sanctuaries. Musk- 
rats here breed in inconceivable numbers 
and destroy the grasses upon which the 
wild Geese feed. We never disturb the 
Hawks and Owls. Fortunately for the 
Sanctuary, the fur-bearers produce an in- 
come which enables us to develop the area. 
When the demand for furs falls off we will 
be at much expense in employing men to 
do the work for which they now are glad 
to pay a rental. 
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WHERE THE HAND OF MAN IS STAYED AND THEIR ONLY ENEMY THE STORM 


A tiny part of the Pass A’Loutre Mud Lumps Pelican Colonies, under protection of an Audubon warden 


Photographed by Ernest G. Holt 


MR. HOLT INVESTIGATES SOME SOUTHERN 
BIRD COLONIES 


The Director of Sanctuaries spent May 
and June inspecting areas in Louisiana and 
Florida to which the Association.is giving 
the protection of warden service, and made 
special efforts to visit those places that, 
because of difficulty of access, had been 
receiving least attention. 

Notable among the latter is a group of 
tiny islets, squeezed up from the vast mud- 
flats at an eastern mouth of the Mississippi, 
and known as the Pass A’Loutre Mud Lumps. 
On these transitory piles of mud thousands 
of Brown Pelicans have formed a breeding 
refuge under Audubon protection for the 
last sixteen years. 

In another sanctuary, well off the beaten 
track, the only known colony of Roseate 
Spoonbills in Louisiana has nested under the 
watchful eye of an Audubon warden for 
twelve years. 

Coincident with the inspection of estab- 
lished sanctuaries, considerable time was 
devoted to the investigation of reported 


breeding-places—with surprising results. A 
lake hidden in the Atchafalaya Swamps was 
found to harbor a colony of Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons, which, if not actually the 
largest in existence, is certainly the largest 
on record. It had been raided just before the 
survey, so a warden was immediately put 
on duty. 

In a remote corner of the open coastal 
marshes a tremendous colony of Glossy Ibises 
was discovered nesting with hundreds of 
American and Snowy Egrets, Louisiana 
Herons, and Black-crowned Night Herons. 
It is planned next season to bring this 
rookery also under warden protection, if the 
Association’s depleted funds will permit. 

The situation in northern Florida was as 
disappointing as that in Louisiana was 
pleasing. The state has been suffering from 
exceptional drought, and many lakes have 
gone dry. Two Audubon sanctuaries had thus 
been wiped out, but no doubt the birds will 
return when conditions become normal again. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Investigations in Oil-Pollution 


This Association, in coéperation with 
other agencies, has long been actively 
engaged in efforts to put a stop to the ever- 
increasing menace to birds through oil- 
pollution on the high seas and on coastal 
and inland waters. 

In this connection, a recent memorandum 
submitted by Dr. G. W. Field to Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological] 
Survey, is of much interest. The memoran- 
dum reports upon various studies, made 
both at home and abroad, concerning the 
effects of mineral oils upon aquatic life, both 
plant and animal. Of special value are Dr 
Field’s observations on the wide dispersal of 
mineral oils upon the high seas, as recorded 
in the following statement: 

My observation convinces me that the oil- 
film is well-nigh continuous for at least 500 
miles out of New York harbor, and off 
Cherbourg, France, and that a single, con- 
tinuous sheet of oil at least 100 miles in 
diameter (assuming the speed of the S. S. 
Leviathan was 20 miles an hour for 5 hours 
before the darkness stopped observation) 
existed in December, 1931, midway between 
the French and Newfoundland coasts. 

Those who have followed discussions of 
the oil-pollution menace in previous issues 
of Brrp-Lorte will recall that the compulsory 
installation of oil-separators in oil-burning 
vessels is the measure specially recommended 
to ameliorate conditions. This was an im- 
portant feature of the Convention drafted in 
1926 at the time of the International Oil- 
Pollution Conference called by President 
Coolidge. In spite of the failure of the 
participating nations to ratify this Con- 
vention, it is worthy of note that some 
progress has been made in this direction. 
Dr. Field records that of 105 British vessels 
reporting, all but 5 found the separators a 
profitable investment. Through the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service as of 
June 16, 1932, it is reported that of 36g oil- 
burning steamers, 169 are and 190 are not 
equipped with separators. All but three of 
the separator-equipped steamers report a 
profit in their use. Dr. Field reports that on 


account of financial conditions the S. S. 
Leviathan is not equipped with a separator, 
although the Chief Engineer informed him 
that a separator would save eighty dollars 
every day of operation. 


“Last Stand of the Pronghorn” 


Under the above title, Ernest J. Green- 
walt, the Association’s warden in charge of 
the Charles Sheldon Wild Life Refuge, con- 
tributes an extremely interesting article to 
the June, 1932, number of Outdoor West. 
Mr. Greenwalt for more than three years has 
watched and guided the fortunes of these 
fleet and graceful members of the deer 
group, which here find grateful sanctuary. 
His unusually keen powers of observation 
and description, combined with an almost 
uncanny insight into the daily life of the 
antelope, have made Mr. Greenwalt’s 
regular reports as warden of unique interest 
and charm. It, therefore, might well be 
expected that something of these same 
qualities would go into the making of his 
magazine article. 

One of the prime necessities of an antelope 
sanctuary in this arid Nevada country is 
water, and with this the Charles Sheldon 
Wild Life Refuge is abundantly supplied in 
the form of springs, and also a well, when 
these go dry. We quote the following as 
descriptive of the actions of the antelope 
when coming to the springs: 

Half-year-old fawns, ignorant and thirsty, 
heedless of danger, break for the water, only 
to be driven back by the wise and wary 
bucks. Now the loose lines close up; the 
herd becomes a compact mass of animals. 
Always alert for danger when congregating 
at the water-holes, they mill and watch and 
wait. 

A hundred heads are up, ears are stiff and 
alert; a hundred pairs of eyes may find no 
dangerous object on the landscape, but a 
hundred noses needs must sift the wind 
before a single antelope will venture to drink. 

Let a vagrant whiff of human scent reach 
those sensitive nostrils and every animal is 
off in a swirl of tan and white. If the breeze 
brings no taint, they drop some of their 
caution. The fawns sway and weave as they 
race for the water; does follow leisurely with 
the younger bucks; and lastly come the 


lordly old sires, still mightily suspicious, with 
frequent pauses to smell, look, and listen. 

Chill fall mornings freeze a thick layer of 
ice on the pools on which the unsophisticated 
fawns slither and skid as their wet, black 
noses search the strange, frozen surface. Not 
so ignorant are the older does and bucks. 
The air resounds with hammer-like thuds as 
the hoofs of the wise ones shatter the ice so 
that all may drink. ... 


Speaking of the enemies of the antelope, 
Mr. Greenwalt says: 


The coyote, as elsewhere in Nevada, is 
classed as a killer, his good qualities far out- 
weighed by his reprehensible traits. On the 
antelope range, coyotes are the pronghorns’ 
worst natural enemies. In spring, fawns 
become a part of their varied diet; fully 
grown animals are stalked and killed by them 
during summer; and on the winter ranges 
they take heavy toll from the herds when 
caught in the deep snow... . 


In concluding his article, Mr. Greenwalt 
paints a vivid picture of an era that has now 
passed and gone forever. 


Long ago, antelope passed from the stage 
of economic importance. In a bygone age, 
they gave their lives by thousands to feed 
the construction crews of transcontinental 
railways; every early-day trapper and 
explorer shot them for camp meat; from the 
Platte to the Sacramento Valley they fur- 
nished food on the overland trails, and every 
pioneer and rancher stocked its meat for 
winter use. 

Emigrants rested their teams along the 
Big Bend of the Truckee and replenfshed the 
larder where Reno now stands. 

Their numbers were legion then. Some 
statistical game historians estimated there 
were ten times more antelope than buffalo 
in pioneer days, and the buffalo were well 
above the 50,000,000 mark. In little more 
than a human generation, the numbers have 
dwindled until less than 50,000 are estimated 
to exist in the nation. 

Mammalogists interested in the antelope 
as a fast-vanishing species predict their 
extinction in another generation. They 
declare the parent stock already has ebbed 
too far to insure perpetuation of the species. 

Sponsors of the Charles Sheldon Wild 
Life Refuge believe that extinction may be 
delayed under proper protective policies, and 
if the coming generation may see a herd of 
antelope streaming single file—a tan and 
white ribbon undulating up and down across 
the distant rimrock—tomorrow’s results will 
have been well worth today’s efforts. 
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Audubon Warden Has Clash with 
Plume-Hunters 


That the day of the plume-hunter is not 
yet past is revealed in a communication 
received from J. V. Kelsey, U. S. Game 
Protector for Florida, who has supervision 
of the Association’s Egret wardens working 
in various regions of that State. 

Mr. Kelsey’s letter is accompanied by a 
brief note which he had just received from 
Audubon Warden L. R. Roberts, who, with 
his brother Perry, is continuing the warden 
service so ably carried on by their father, 
the late W. A. Roberts, in the Duck Rock 
section. The note not only gives an im- 
pressionistic picture of an episode in their 
daily lives, and of conditions under which 
they habitually work, but also portrays the 
mettle of these wardens. We quote as 
follows: 

I had a run-in with a bunch of four at 
Buzzard Key, Sunday evening just before 
sundown. I think this was a Key West boat, 
as I hadn’t seen her before. I was at the 
point where the plume birds come in, when 
I heard two shots at the other end. I started 
my motor, and just as I got around the point 
they shot four times into a large flock, and I 
saw two birds fall. When I got within about 
75 yards one of them went to the steering- 
wheel and I knew they were going to leave. 
So I hollered to them, “Hold that boat,” 
and one of the fellows in the stern put his 
gun on me, so I jumped below the bow of 
my boat, and just in time, as he fired two 
shots. Just at this point things looked bad. 
I had my automatic shotgun with me. I 
picked it up and took four shots at them 
just as they started their motor. Then they 
took seven more shots at me just as they 
were leaving. My boat is full of shot, but 
they didn’t get me. I am pretty sure that I 
put plenty of shot into one of them. The 
last I saw of them they were going straight 
off shore, their boat making 20 miles, or 
better. I came back to Key and tried to find 
the birds they had shot but could not 
locate them. 


Audubon Workers Give Bird Lectures 


Supplementing the lecture-work of the 
Association’s Field Agents who are employed 
throughout the school year is that which is 
being carried on by many voluntary workers 
who are members of the Association or 
affiliated groups. 
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Among these it is pleasant to mention C. 
H. Manley, of New Kensington, Pa., to 
whom the Association has loaned lantern 
slides. Mr. Manley, during a period of a few 
weeks, addressed 18 audiences consisting of 
more than 3000 persons. He reported that 
these lectures were enthusiastically received 
everywhere, and that much good was 
accomplished. 

Among others who have engaged in 
similar activities are Harold A. Zimmerman, 
a member of Muncie, Ind.; also, Isaac 
Roberts and R. Louis Lloyd, of the West 
Chester Bird Club, West Chester, Pa. From 
a recent letter of Mr. Lloyd’s we quote: 


The ill results following the offer of a five- 
dollar bounty on Goshawks shot in Pennsyl- 
vania, when 85 per cent of birds submitted 
were not Goshawks, stirred the West Chester 
Bird Club to action. It was evident that 
education as to Hawks was needed. 

Our Club, therefore, offered to present a 
set of the colored pictures of birds of prey, 
issued by your Society, to every Farmer’s 
Club or Grange in Chester County which 
would present the subject ‘Hawks,’ in an 
educational manner, at some meeting during 
1932. We further offered assistance in the 
preparation of a paper on this subject if they 
felt unable to find one of their own members 
equal to it. 

The actual result of this latter offer was 
that we were usually requested to deliver the 
lecture. In several cases of this kind we 
made use of the lantern slides which we 
secured from you. To date, six Granges, one 
Farmer’s Club, and two other organizations 
of church and school have heard our Presi- 
dent (Mr. Roberts) or myself. One Grange 
prepared its own paper and two more are 
now preparing their subjects. 

We feel that we are doing some good by 
helping to get the message across. I am glad 
to use this opportunity to thank you again 
for the assistance with the slides. 


Dr. William F. Blackman 


Audubon workers everywhere will regret 
to learn of the death, on August 12, at 
Winter Park, Fla., of Dr. William F. Black- 
man, who at the time of his passing was 
Honorary President of the Florida Audubon 
Society. For many years he was active 
President of this organization, in the welfare 
of which he took the greatest interest. 

Dr. Blackman was one of Florida’s most 
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distinguished educators, having been closely 
associated with the development of Rollins 
College for a period of thirty years. In 1902 
he came from Yale University to accept the 
presidency of this institution, which, under 
his guidance, made a remarkable growth, 
both in endowment and in the outreach of 
its influence. 

A splendid gentleman and a staunch 
worker in the field of conservation has been 
taken from our ranks. 


Death Claims Another Audubon Warden 


During the past summer the Association has 
suffered the loss, by sudden death, of two of 
its Egret Wardens. The most recent of these 
is the sudden passing, on July 30, of J. A. 
Carruthers, Warden of the Calcasieu- 
Cameron Rookeries in Louisiana. Mr 
Carruthers had served the Association in 
this capacity since 1920. He was widely 
known throughout the entire Lake Charles 
region and exerted an extremely beneficial 
influence in the cause of bird-protection 
The extensive area represented by the 
colonies under his supervision made neces- 
sary this wide acquaintance, as well as the 
enlistment of the codperation of the local 
inhabitants, in which Mr. Carruthers was 
unusually successful. 

Among the rookeries in his charge was the 
only known breeding colony of Roseate 
Spoonbills in Louisiana. 


Ralph Hoffmann Meets Accidental Death 
on Field Trip 


Ralph Hoffmann, well-known ornithologist 
and naturalist of California, was killed on 
July 21, in a fall from a cliff while on a field 
trip on San Miguel Island, off the coast of 
southern California. In company with two 
companions, he had left Santa Barbara early 
on the day of the fatal accident. It is reported 
that after separating from his companions, 
Mr. Hoffmann had climbed an almost 
perpendicular cliff in order to carry on his 
studies. Later, a broken trowel found at the 
foot of the cliff indicated that this had 
probably given way while being used as a 
support. 


Accounts in local papers indicate that Mr. 
Hoffmann was a prominent and beloved 
citizen of Santa Barbara, where he had been 
Director of the Museum for eight years. He 
was a member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and was the author of ‘Guide to the 
Birds of New England and Eastern New 
York’ and ‘Birds of the Pacific States.’ 


Atlanta Bird Club Active 


Among the more than one hundred local 
bird clubs and Audubon Societies affiliated 
with the National Association, few have been 
more zealous or active than the Atlanta 
Bird Club. Recently this Club appointed a 
special Educational Committee for the 
purpose of launching a state-wide movement 
designed to interest teachers and children in 
the study of birds and their protection. 

Col. James K. Jordan, a well-known local 
attorney, is Chairman of this Committee, 
which will endeavor to have bird-study 
made a permanent feature of the county 
schools. Various members of the Club, 
including Earle Greene, President, and also 
the Association’s Advisory Board member 
for Georgia, have addressed many gatherings 
of school teachers, and aroused much interest. 


District of Columbia Becomes a 
Wild-Fowl Sanctuary 


The District of Columbia, by Act of Con- 
gress approved July 14, has been madea refuge 
for migratory water-fowl. This action was 
the culmination of efforts put forward by 
different groups and agencies. Foremost 
among these was the National Committee 
on Wild Life Legislation, which was founded 
in 1928 by Dr. Pearson. For three years, 
through one of its sub-committees, headed 
by E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden 
of Maryland, work has gone forward for the 
passage of this measure. In this connection 
it is of interest to quote the following from a 
statement by Paul G. Redington, Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey: 

The main effect of the new law is to 


protect water-fowl on all waters of the 
District. . . . 

For years the people of the District and 
the many visitors to the Capital City have 
been thrilled by the large number of Ducks 
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and other birds that in fall and winter have 
frequented the river off Hains Point and 
Potomac Park. Many of these wild fowl 
remain in this vicinity until April or May, 
and their presence should hereafter be more 
or less constant during the period they spend 
in this general region. Disturbance of the 
birds by gunning lower down the river is 
likely to have a tendency to concentrate 
them in the District waters, where under the 
new Act they will be unmolested. 

The broad flats of the main part of the 
Potomac, with their wild-celery beds and 
other Duck-food plants, should supply an 
abundance of natural food for water-fowl, 
and if this is supplemented by artificial 
feeding at suitable places on the river, 
possibly on the Tidal Basin and elsewhere, 
it will undoubtedly make it possible for 
visitors to enjoy seeing a near-at-hand con- 
centration of many of our interesting species 
of wild fowl. In addition to these birds, 
Herons, Egrets, and other interesting species 
of large wild fowl may be seen off Potomac 
Park in summer. The opportunity to see 
these birds from automobile roads is one 
scarcely equaled in any other large city of 
the country. 


White Pelicans in Montana 


Ellsworth Lumley, the Association’s Ad- 
visory Board Member for Montana, in a 
recent letter reports several items of interest 
We quote as follows: 


The White Pelicans nesting at Lake 
Bowdoin, near Malta, were more plentiful 
this year than in several previous years. 
Also quite a few nested at Lake Helena, near 
Helena. I was able with the assistance of a 
few others to save the Heron rookeries near 
Great Falls, where, heretofore, these birds 
usually have been destroyed by those who 
regard them as being destructive to game- 
fish. I have a complete record of one rookery, 
from the time the eggs were found in the 
nests until the young birds took to the air. 
Quite a number of Great Blue Herons 
nested at Lake Bowdoin, the nests being 
built on the ground, scattered among the 
Pelican nests. The Double-crested Cor- 
morants also bred at the Lake, thirteen nests 
being found. This is the first year, according 
to an old game warden, that the Cormorants 
have nested on this site. He has been there 
about forty years. 


Scotland Wars on Bird ‘Pests’’ 


The ardor of English game-keepers in 
making extreme war upon all creatures that 
are thought to be in the least inimical to the 
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interests of game is well known. It is from 
this source that we have the word “vermin,” 
which, unfortunately, has come into general 
use in this country, to describe any predatory 
that 
mental to man’s interests 

The following item is taken trom a recent 
number of Bird Notes and News, the Journal 
of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds 

Scottish farmers and keepers are especially 
keen on warring against animals regarded as 
pests in the fields and on the moor. The 
achievements of the Argyll Vermin Club in 
sweeping Hawks (‘‘various”’) out of existence 
are not forgotten. The Aberdeen County 
Council has now made public the toll taken 
of certain birds during 1931 under their 
authority. Of Rooks 80,603 are reported as 
having been destroyed, together with 493 
nests and 6953 eggs. In some cases the birds 
were kept off their nests during the hatching 
period. Next, but an indifferent second, 
come 4568 Wood Pigeons, with “eggs and 
nests where possible.” Of House Sparrows 
2211 were reported as taken, mainly with 
Sparrow-traps, and 797 eggs. A raid on 
Starlings accounted for no more than 376; 
but “operations against the Gull pest were 
carried out in several parishes, and 939 are 
reported as having been destroyed.” 


creatures are considered to be detri- 


Mrs. Wingo Honored 


Mrs. Mary E. 
Agent for Savannah, Ga., recently has been 


Wingo, the Association’s 


honored by being appointed National Chair- 
man of Junior Garden Clubs for the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations. 
In addition, Mrs. Wingo has accepted the 
State Chairmanship of Nature Study, Birds, 
Wild Life for the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Flowers, and 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors at the Home Office 
was Alfred M. the 
Chicago Academy of the 
Association’s Advisory Board Member for 
Illinois 
recognized as one of our most successful 


Director of 
and 


Bailey, 
Sciences 


Mr. Bailey, who has come to be 


wild-life photographers, was on his way to 
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Labrador, where he plans to devote some 
time to photographic studies of the bird-life 
of those coasts. 

Other visitors have been Mrs. Edward M. 
Townsend, former President of the Bird Club 
of Long Island; Warren F. Eaton, Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society of New York; 
Alston Clapp, of the Houston Outdoor 
Nature Club, Texas; John P. Holman, Fair- 
field, Conn., President of the Connecticut 
Audubon Society; Seth Gordon, President 
of the American Game Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Dr. Alice L. Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Biology of Brenau College, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. Dr. Brown is especially interested 
in making a study of the embryology of the 
Black Skimmer. Some of these, as well as 
other visitors, came primarily to make use 
of the Association’s extensive, well-arranged, 
and carefully catalogued library of con- 
servation and natural history. 


Mississippi Creates Game Commission 


The citizens of Mississippi are to be con- 
gratulated on having accomplished, at last, 
through legislative action, the creation of a 
State Fish and Game Commission. This 
was done early in July and was at once 
followed by the appointment, by Governor 
Conner, of Edward McIntyre, of Brandon, 
as Chairman of the Commission, which 
includes W. G. McGill, of New Albany, and 
Ben M. Stephens, of Richton. Hunter 
Kimball, of Jackson, was chosen as a 
Director. 

Mississippi is the last of the forty-eight 
states to fall into line and organize a depart- 
ment to supervise its wild-life resources. It 
is also the forty-seventh state to relinquish 
the obsolete method of county game and 
fish administration. 

This belated action of Mississippi should 
be of special interest to our members inas- 
much as about twenty years ago Dr. Pearson 
visited the General Assembly of that state 
for the purpose of bringing about these 
results. 


